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AUTHOR INTRODUCTION. 


4 bather of theſe ſheets is no partizan, 


He is no hireling writer for either party. He 
Was at the commencement of the French Re- 


volution among the number of its admirers, 


i but being at Paris in the beginning of the 


ſummer ninety- two, and obſerving the vio- 


| lence and abſurdity with which the ſecond 


National Aſſembly conducted the public af- 


fairs, his admiration abated, and he ſoon be- 


came convinced that monarchy was incompa- 
tible with an unbridled, ungovernable Houſe 
of Repreſentatives. The events which have 
ſince taken place, have excited and confirmed 


his abhorrence to a government, in which the 
people have too large a ſhare, Alarmed at 
the doctrines which ſeem to ſpread in this 


kingdom, and at the means taken to make 


the people demand imaginary rights, he thinks 
it his duty, as far as his abilities will extend, 


to expoſe the fallacy of 2 who, under 
4 | the 


= 


the pretence of 1 the multdtude, 


inſtil into their minds the principles of ſedi- 
tion and rebellion. How far he has ſucceed- 
ed, muit Þe left to the judgment of thoſe who 
will beſtow upon it a candid peruſal. If his 


arguments haye weight enough to'clog the ca- 


reer of imagination, and to make his readers 
reflect, his object is fully attained ; ſince there 
is no danger of the people's going wrong, if 
they can be induced to reflect upon what is 
right, If. however, his labour . ſhould be 


unavailing, he will have to lament its failure, 


and can only conſole himfelf with the con- 


ſciouſneſs of his good intentions. He thinks 


it unneceſſary to add his name to the work, 
. firice whatever weight there may be in his ar- 


guments, it will be neither increaſed nor di- 
miniſhed by the addition or omiſſion of a ſyl- 


lable. He has not often obtruded himſelf upon 


the public notice, and never upon any occa- 
ſion except where his own ideas of juſtice 
prompted him to tear off the veil from hypo: 
crify and deception. 


London, Nov, 12h, 1794. a | . 


A DIA- 


DIALOGUE, &c. 


* 


K. Hus you heard the rejoicings of the 
mob? 
A. For the acquittal. of the priſoner tried for 
High Treafon. 
R. The ſame, I hope by this time you are 
convinced that the Reformers aſk no more than 
18 * due to them. 
i he iſſue of this trial has not at all changed 
: ms; opinion with reſpect to the merits of their 
demands, It was impoſſible for any man not in 
poſſeſſion of all the evidence on both fides, to 
form any judgment with reſpect to the priſoner's 


guilt or innocence. But whether the Societies 


_. complained of, meant to ſubyert the government 
or not, 1s of no-1mportance to the queſtion that 
you and I have ſo often argued, namely, whether 
a Reform of Parliament would be injurious or 
beneficial to the people. 
R. But the people are the proper judges of 
that, and their will ought to be the law. 
A. Then you ſtill perſevere in your opinion; 
that the R are well qualified to govern 
> M themſelves, 
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| themſelves, and that they have a right to af. 
ſume the reins of government when they think 


roper. 

F R. I think the people have a right to do ſo, 
and Mr. Erſkine, if we can credit the newſpaper . 
reports, ſaid the ſame in his defence of Hardy. 
He quoted Locke, (an authority that no _ 


has the boldneſs to call in queſtion) and gave it 


as his own opinion, that if no reformation took 
place, a revolution would be the conſequence. 

A. Locke wrote to vindicate the conduct of 
that convention which conferred the crown upon 


king William and his wife. It was an anſwer to 


thoſe who maintained that king James, even 
though he had violated his coronation oath, had 
not forfeited his title to the crown, which was 
his own by divine, and not by human right. But 
there is a wide difference in that caſe and the 
preſent, our king 1s not called 5 to maintain 
that Conſtitution which he found at his acceſſion 


to the throne, but to make a moſt formidable al- 


teration in it. 


R. The Reformers do not call upon the king 


to make the alteration , they addreſs the Par- 


hament. 

A. But you know, that though they do not 
addreſs the king in the firſt inſtance, it cannot 
be carried into effect without his concurrence ; 


- Locke's argument is this, ſides eft ſervanda, if a 


king does not ſtand to his bargain, the people 
need not ſtand to their bargain; he puts it upon 
the footing of a mutual contract, dea the con- 
tracting parties are all bound alike. But the 
doctrine of fides eft ſervanda makes againſt you and 


Mr. Erſkine ; our king has kept his faith, and if 


any alteration ſhould ever take ee. againſt the 
king's 


„ 


N 


«< av, 


„ he Þ | 
king? J approbation, it will be the people that vio- 
late the contract, and not the king. 

R. But I underfiand Mr. Erſkine's argument 
to extend thus far ; that if the people think. they 
can better their own ſituation by a change of go- 
vernment, they have a right to do it, ame 1 think 
the ſame. 

A. No man can entertain a higher opinion of 
the abilities and integrity of Mr. Erſkine than I 
do, he is an ornament to his profeſſion; but 
great as may be his regard to truth, I much doubt. 


Whether in the- zeal of defending a client, he 


would ſcruple treſpaſſing a little upon his cooler 
judgment. I was ſorry to ſee ſach a ſpeech at- 
tributed to Mr. Erſkine, for it can ſcarcely fail of 
doing much miſchief; people will pin their faith 
upon his judgment, as he ſeems to pin his upon 
Mr. Locke. I will, however, venture to affirm, 
that neither you, nor the ableſt caſuiſt that ever 
exiſted, can make out the people's right to en- 
force a reform, without ſetting afide that grand 
princ iple of ſociety, fides ef ſervanda, and ſubſti- 
tuting in its place, the jus fortioris. That the 
people have the jus fortioris, is as elear as that 
ſeven millions are ſtronger than one individual; 


but the yas fortioris 1 is another name for N it 


is the tyger's right over the lamb. | 

R. But cannot you conceive a right that the 
people may have independent of power ? for ex- 
ample, it may happen that a deſpot may deprive 
the people of the power. of governing themſelves, 
but he cannot take away the right, _ 
A. Let us try to ſettle the meaning of the word 
right, for in arguing this point, it is eſſential to 
determine the true fignification of the term; at 
leaſt, we ſhould agree between ourſeives upon a 


preciſe idea, and when we know what the word 


8 rig. 


(4) 
Hsbt means, we may examine whether the peo- 
pe have the right or not. 

R. I wonder you ſhould raiſe a difficulty about 
the meaning of the word right, Does any one | 
deny the Rights of 'Man ? 

A. My friend, give me leave to tell you, that 
the rights of man is a mere catch-word, ping 
lated to miſlead unthinking men. 

R. How does it miflead? . | | 
A. Iwill explain if you will hear me with pa- 
tience. The word right means a well-founded 
claim or title. 

R. Granted. I agree to this definition. 

A. Now whenever a perſon lays claim to 4 
thing as his right, is it not incumbent upon him 
to ſhew ſome law, ſome acknowledged rule, or 


fome and upon which he reſts and ſupports 
his claim ?' 


R. Who diſputes it! ? 

A. Why then, if a body of mien, or the ad- 
* yocate of their cauſe, claims certain privileges 
as their rights, is it not incumbent upon him to 


ſhew ſome law, rule, or ground, ___ * he 
reſts his claim? 


R. It cannot be denied. ö 
A. Then rules of right muſt be formed or 
fixed before it is poffible to know what is a 
man's right; as for example, before you can 
know how many feet this room contains in 

length, you muſt have fixed upon ſome meaſure 
that ſhall bear the name of one foo?, f 
R. But how do you apply this? f | 
A. I apply it in this manner: fuppoſe a Feeneli- 
man in the act of drawing up a code of the 
Tights of mam as you know they have drawn 
up many, were to be interrogated upon every 
article ; ; as for example, Every man ought = 
8 


6 8 


© be repreſented, or to have a ſhare in che g- 
«+ yernment by repreſentation.” Suppoſe I aſk 
him how is he certain that this is one of the rights 
of man---what anſwer do you think he would 
make to the queſtion?̃ 

EX. He would ſay, that it appeared ſo to him; 
that he thought it juſt and equitable. * | 
A. But has he no previous rule; no fixed 
law by which he can demonſtrate that this arti · 
cle is one of the Rights of Man ? | 

R. No; he can have no rule nor guide but 
his own notions of juſtice and injuſtice. 

4. Why, then, ſuppoſe you gave an hundred 
men orders to draw up a code of rights, do you 
think their productions would be the ſame in ge: 
neral? 

R. They would eile differ very materi- 
ally, 1 as the underſtandings of the men 
would be very different both by nature and im- 
Provement. 

A. Then if theſe hundred tables containing 
the rights of man were to be ſubmitted to your 
choice and mine, do you think that we ſhould 
fix upon one and the ſame table as the true rights | 
of man ? 

R. No, Irather think that I ſhould read them 
all carefully over, and fele& ſome articles from one 
table and ſome from another, and then form a 
table of my own. = 

A. I thould do the ſame, and ſo would every 
man that had leiſure and capacity to inveſtigate 
the ſubject: in ſhort, there would be as many 

codes as there were men. But what do you take 
to be the cauſe of theſe diverſities? 

K. I have already faid, they are occaſioned 
by the difference of. intellect. 

1 And 


1 Sr 2 
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A. And by 8 elſe; and that is, the 


von- exiſtence of rights until laws. are made 1 


excate them. 


R. What do you ſay ? Is right then of bats 5 
man fabrication? Are there not natural rights, 


divine rights, and legal rights? The two former 


ſurely are not of human ſtructure. 


A. As to divine rights I leave them to the 
divines; they may ſettle them as ſoon as they 
can, and when they have all agreed upon a code 
J will examine them, and if I find they are ſup- 
ported by good authority, I will ſubſcribe to them 
with pleaſure ; but we have nothing to do in this 


argument with divine rights; for the advocates of 
the Rights of Man do not reſt their claim upon 


divine laws. They go. back to nature, and en- 
deavour to ſhew that man has certain rights con- 
ferred upon him by the laws of nature. 


R. And do you deny the exiſtence of natural 
rights ? 


4. Ido; and I ſay, that there is a fallacy in 


the term, and it is this fallacy which I alluded to 


when I ſaid ſome time back that the Rights of 
Man was a catch-word calculated to miſlead un- 
thinking men. The truth is, that natural rights 
and natural liberties mean one and the ſame thing, 
and whenever you make ule of the term natural 


rights, you may as well ſay natural liberties, and I 


dety you, or the moſt ſkilful ſophiſt, to diſtinguiſh 
between them. | 

R. I really do not underſtand you. 

A. Then I muſt endeavour to expreſs myſelf 


with more clearneſs. Suppoſe ſociety to break 
up, that all human laws were diſſolved, and that 

you wanted to eſtabliſh your right to the bed 
upon which you lie; how would you ſet about 


roving your cla im? 
P S 1 k. 1 
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| knowledpe, fince he might anſwer you thus 


oben you found it, if you had the power, and noto F 


_ commanded ; and until ſomething is ordered or 


If there were any thing that nature had ordered 


good with reſpect to divine laws. If it can be 
God, then undoubtedly that would become a 


of all inferior animals? 


right, I mean this: that if you are aſked to 


175 


R. I ſhould plead priority of poſeſſon.. | 
A. Which plea your opponent would not ac- 


You have had the uſe of it long enough, and it is now. 
my turn to enjoy it. Tou had the liberty to take it 


have the ſame liberty. It would be in vain for 
them to talk about right, ſince each of them 
would be governed by a rule of his own making. 

R. Then you maintain that there are no 
rights except what are founded upon human laws. 

A. Even ſo, fince the very word right, REC- 
TUM, means that which is ordered, ordained, or 


commanded, there can be nothing right or wrong. 


or -ordained for my excluſive uſe, and I could 
diſcover what that 1s, I ſhould have a right to it 
in the true ſenſe of the word. The ſame holds 


proved that any thing 1s ordered to one man, or 
ſet of men, in preference to others, by the law of 


right. | 
R. Has not God given man a right to the ws | 


A. Upon examining that anden you will find 
that power and right are ſynonymous terms. A 
man has pozyer, and conſequemly what he calls a 


prove your right to kill or enſlave the brute crea- 
tion, you could put it upon no other footing than 
that of power. God gave man the power over 
moſt animals, and man exerciſes it, and then 
calls it his right, 
R. Well, for argument's fake, TI will admit for 
the preſent (fg to * che liberty of re- 
| traction) 


— 


5 
traction) that there are no rights i in the true ſenſe 
of the word until they are created by human 


laws; and I will alfo conſent to change the term, 
and fay natural liberties inſtead of natural rights, 


what difference would there be. in the catch- 


ward ? 


& 1 a ene A e would 
late its effect entirely - it would then become an 


old exploded ſtory. The cry of liberty has been 


fo long ſtunning the public car that the people 
do not mind it. The lovers of confuſion were ſen- 
fible that a new word was wanting to rouſe the 


attention of the people, and therefore they ooin- 


ed one; but when you come to examine it tho- 

roughly, you find the new and the old to bare 

preciſely ihe fame meaning. | 
R. I do not ſee that. 


A. Suppoſe a demagogue inveighing : alnſt 


defpots and deſpotiſm, ſhould tell his audience 
that kings had deprived their ſubjects of their 
natural hberties: you would ſay---Wel, we 
knew that without your information. We are 


ſenſible that in a ſtate of ſaciety we cannot en- 


Joy the ſame liberties as we might do if we lived 


in a ſavage ſtate: but if the ſame orator finding 


that his Siſcourſe made no impreſſion upon his 
hearers ſhould alter his term, and ſay, that deſ- 


ts have deprived us of our natural rights.; the 


idea which would ariſe in the unexamining mind 
would be, that he was deprived of ſomething 


which he ought to have n Do you per- 


ceive the difference? 

R. Methinks I do diſcover ſomething, hut not 
ſo clearly as I. could wiſh. Have you nat miſ- 
tated the caſe ? When the demagogue tells his 
audience that a deſpot has robbed his ſubjects of 


their natural rights, he means ſomething * 
| e rom 


N 
A 


man when he thinks Fam either duped by ar- 


(9) 


from their natural Uber ties. He means, that they 
are deprived of certain privileges which they 
might have and enjoy without any danger to the 
ſtate, or to the peace of Society. | 
A. Why, that is but faying the ſame thing 
in other words, for it amounts to this; the deſ- 
pot does not leave you in the poſſeſſion of ſo 
many of your natural liberties, as in your opinion 
he might do confiſtently with the ſafety of the 
commonweal. Turn and twiſt the ſenſe how vou 
will, it muſt always come back to this: that natu- 


ral rights and natural liberties are preciſely the 


ſame thing. But it is to the advantage of thoſe 
who wiſh to diſturb the public peace to conſider 
them as diſtinct ideas. They endeavour to make 
people believe that nature has conferred on them 
certain unalienable rights which they ought not to 
be deprived of in a ſtate of ſociety. Then they 
tell you, that by nature all men are born with, 


_ equal rights, and that is in ſome meaſure true, 
inaſmuch as two nothings are always equal to 


each other. The fact is, that there is no property 
in a ſtate of nature, and where there is no pro- 
perty there can be no rights. 

R. But do you really think that the inventors 
of the new doctrine of the rights of man were poſ- 
ſeſt of ſo much art and cunning, as intentionally 
to diſguiſe the old cauſe of tumult ans inſurrec- 
tion under a new dreſs ? 

A. They poſſeſs more craft than you and I are 


able to detect, and they well knew that nothing 
would be 0 likely to operate upon the minds of 


men, particularly the weak and ignorant, as to 
make tliem believe that they were deprived. of 


their 75ghis. There is a natural abhorrence and 


indignation that ſprin in the mind of every 


Unice 


sa civilized Nate, under a government that has 


x 


tes or robbed by violence. Then there is ano- 


ther cauſe which contributes very much to pro- 


mote the ſuebeſs of their machinations, and that 


is a certain portion of envy that inhabits. the 


. | breaſt of every man in a greater ot leſs degtee. 
It happens, that you and I frequently fee men of 
_ talents inferior to ourſelves in the poſſeflion of 


High offices, great emolument, and extenſive au- 
thotity. * When the mind is a little fickened by 
the ihvidious compariſon of our own fituation 
with that of our ſuperiors, the doctrine of the 
rights of nan comes with infinite force, and makes 
the deepeſt impreffion : it is like ſowing weeds 
on a dung-hill. Again-—the arguments they 
make uſe of are ſpecious and very difficult to be, 


anſwered : they ſay-—We are by nature all equal, 


horn with equal _ ; why ſhould one man lord 
it over another! No direct anſwer can be given to 

theſe aſſertions 7 fatT: 8 1 
K. Why, then, if no anſwer can be given, 


their arguments muſt be ſound and juſt. 


A. I aid, that no direct anſwer could be 
given: but fill there is a way of ſhowing the 


_ fallacy and the evil conſequences of ſperĩous rea- 
ſoning. Granted that men by nature have equal 


fights; that is, no rights at all, but liberties in- 
finite: I ſay iaſiuite, becauſe I know of no re- 
ſtraint that the man of nature is under but the 
want of power; he may attempt every thing, and 
ſueceed where he can: but the man born and 
living in ſociety, knowing the advantages of the 
focial ſtate by experience, and conceiving the mi- 
ſeries of the ſavage by what he has read, and by 
what he may, perhaps, have feen in a civil war, 

will, if he views the queſtions on both fides, 
reaſon ſomething in this way I am living in 


3 many 


EIT : | . 


| * many ables: but it has alſo many excellene 
_ *'cies. The former 1 wiſh to correct, the latter 
| + I wiſh to preſerve. Here are a number of men 
© whoſe fortunes are deſperate, who having 4 
5 high opinion of their own talents, think them- | 


. ſelves capable of guiding and directing the 


4 public opinion, and that if by the aid of the 
„people they can overturn the exiſting govern- 
© ment, they may erect a new one upon the 
& ruins of the old, and have in their own hands 
the principal ſhare of adminiſiration, and emo- 
ö lument thereunto annexed ; now before I lend 
% my individual affiftance to any reformer, 1 
c onght to be affured of, 
ift. That theſe Reformers mean a and 
that they have an eye to the public happineſs as 


well as to their own ambition. 


2dly. Whether more miſchiefs will not be 


produced by the attempt, than good by _ 


were it ever ſo certain. 


zaly. Whether many of what are en 


abuſes are not of ſervice to the ſtate; and whe- 


ther the removal of ſmall abuſes might not open 
an inlet to others of a more pernicious tendency ? 
4thly. What may be the fortune of myſelf 
and family in the ſtruggle, even though the pro- 
ject ſhonld ſucceed. In ſhort, every man before 
he engages himſelf, or perſuades others to 3 
in. a project for reform, ought, independent 
of his religious and moral obligations, to 3 
(as a merchant does his adventure) what may be 
his own individual profit or loſs; and it is upon 
this ground that I reſt my foot, and promiſe to 
Prove, beyond the power of reſutation, that it 13 
tor the intereſt of nine hundred and ninety men 
out of a thouſand to ſupport the conſtitution and 
government of this kingdom: that ditmifling 55 
2 the 
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n 
the preſent the junctions of religion, and leav- 


ing religious and moral conſideration to the diſ- 
cuſſion of the clergy, I will ſhew, that even the 


meaneſt labourer in the ftreet is ima better ſitua- 


tion than he could reaſonably EXPECT to enjoy in 


a forced reformation. 


K. You promiſe a great deal, and I think you 
will be hard put to-it to make good your engage- 
ment; but this will lead us into a very long diſ- 


5 cuſfion, for which, at preſent, I have not leiſure, 
4 I _ he you again in the EVP: 


SECOND 


4 


rr 


i 


of Wu ELL, you ſec, according. to my pro- 
| miſe, Tam come to hear how you make it out that 
it will be to the advantage of every man to ſupport 
the preſent government and conſtitution of his 
country. I am not ignorant of your opinion of 
mankind ; ; yOu conſider every man as ultimately 
actuated by his own intereſt: and I perceive 
your object is, in your converſation with the 
world, to lay hold of your hearers by the ; 
ſtrongeſt handle, namely, that of their tends 
A. You are very right in your obſervation; you 
ſce that all thoſe, whoſe hopes and expectations 
from a change of government are very ſanguine, 
will, to the utmoſt of their power, promote it 
either openly or clandeſtinely; and that all thoſe 
whoſe viſible intereſt is to ſupport the preſent 
| ſyſtem, will do ſo without any argument of 
mine. But there is a third deſcription of men, 
I mean thoſe who hold no places under govern- 
ment, who derive no other advantage, than what 
they ſhare in common with all their fellow ſub- 
jets, namely, that of ſecurity to perſon and 
property ; and of this deſcription I am as well as 
| you, and by far the greateſt part of the people. 
Now as the ſtrength of party confiſts in num- 
bers, more than in talents, it is very natural to 
ſuppoſe, that the friends of Reform will endea- 
vour 
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_ your to intereſt this majority in their own favour, 
holding out to them a proſpect of bettering their 
fituations, if their fchemes can be carried into 
effect. It is therefore of the utmoſt importance, 
mat this diſintereſted majority, whoſe weight and 
iufluence can turn the ſcale either way, thould . 
well underftand their prefent and future intereft ; 
and J have often withed, that fome man of abili- 
ties ſufficient to the taſk, and whoſe habits and 
ſituation of life, rendered him as impartial to the 
mg as I myfelf am, would undertake io 
a fair balance of account, ſtating the good 
which we derive from our preſent form of go- 
vernment, and the evils which are inſeparable 
from it; and then lay before us, the probable 
good and probable evil that would refalt from 
any change of fyſtem. This ſhould be done in 
plain and intelligible language, fo that every ont 
that can read, one; T wonld haves 
no cratorical Rouriſhes, which are like flowers 
pon a tree that is dead at the root; but a fair 
picture of the good and bad on both fides. | 
K. But this which you with to fee done at 
large in a public pamphlet, is the very thing 
which you have promiſed to do in part.” But be- 
fore you proceed any further, tet me atk you, 
were you never one of the advocates for Re- 
form ? | 
A. Never a ftrenuous one, except for an abo- 
tion of tythes; and then, not without a juft 
compenſation to the Church. 1 always had my 
doubts of the propriety of a Reform of Partia- 
ment, I have in company argued the point on 
both fides, more for the ſake of gaining infor- 
mation, than from conviction in my own mind 
of the propriety of the meaſure, Every one 
| |  Kknovg 


z 
; 
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knows that the Reformers in this country c 
out againit the inequality of reprefentation, an 
a very ſpecious complaint they make of it. There 
have been times, when men of high rank in life 
have been the loudeſt in the clamour for reform; 
and we have ſeen the ſame men ſet their faces 
_ againſt it, whether from conviction of its wvan< 
gerous tendency, or from what other cauſe, I do 
not-pretend to determine ; but thoſe men who 


have no boroughs to ee of, and have nothing 


10 gain or loſe immediately by a change in go- 
vernment, would: do — to conſider ſeriouſly, 
what would be the e conſequence of 4 
reformation. | 

R. But in what yon are going to ſay, it ſeems 
to me as if you would Joſe fight of nes alto- 
gether : fiat juſtitia, ruat celum. 

A. And in anſwer to your maxim, I give you 
another, ſummun jus, ſumma eft injuria. truth 
of my quotation is acknowledged in your own, 
and therefore there can be no doubt which bears 
the greateſt authority ; I lay this down as the cor- 
ner ſtone of my argument, that in every thi 
that concerns politics, the good of the people 
ought to be the ſole object. | 

R. To this I ſubſcribe willingly. 
| A. And I expect to have your aſſent to the 

next propofition alſo, namely, that the advan- 
tages and diſadvantages of our preſent tate 
may be pretty accurately aſcertained. 

K. I ſhould think ſo, by any perſons who 
would take the trouble to inveſtigate them. 

A. And that all human projects, however well 
conceived, and however flattering they may ap- 
un arc liable to le 
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R. Surely; : the experience of this world radii 
* the obſervation. But why do you beat ſo 


much about the buſh; why not come to the point 


at once : © 
A. Becauſe I want to obtain your aſſent to 


| Gd truths, which, however ſelf- evident, . | 


may by-and-by think fit to deny. 
FK. I thank you for the compliment. 

A. And I lay it down as a maxim alfo, that 
every prudent man, before he embarks in any 


adventure that may endanger his preſent happi- 


neſs, will make a juſt eſtimation of the riſks to 
which it-is expoſed, and of the probable advan- 


tas ges he may derive from ſucceſs. 


R. He ought to confider the echt Ser on 
both ſides, and- alſo extend his Proipenis to the 
b chances. 

A. Thus far we go on alt ethos, and 
wer By fixed upon our data from which we are 
to reaſon, I ſay, that if the chances of deriving 


good from-a Reform in Parliament, are fewer in 


number than the chances of miſchief, it ought to 


be rejected. 


R. But your argument, by ons all inno- 
vation, would put a fiop to improvement. 
A. No; you have not well underſtood what I 


ſaid. I fay; that as in private life, every man 


who is about to change his ſituation or, purſuit 
in life, ought to be guided by probabilities well 
examined; ſo for a ftill ſtronger reaſon, the 
public ſhould examine the probabilities of me- 
liorating their ſituation, before they conſent to 


any change in government. The miſtakes o 
individuals may be rectified; but the miſtakes of 


kingdoms are fatal. Now in order to examine 
this queſtion, whether a Reform in Parliament 
would 


| 
| 


{ 17 ) 
would be beneficial or not. I muſt call upon 
you to ſtate the benefits which might probably be 

derived from it; in other words, what do you 
expect r 
Ke. To enumerate all the nimblliate probable 
advantages, would be tedious indeed; and to 
Tate all the poſſible good conſequences, is in its 
own nature abſolutely impoſſible. 
A. But you can tell me what are the expected 
advantages which weigh moſt upon your mind ; 
you ſurely can tell me hat it is that makes you 
wiſh for a Reform. 

R. I will ſtate a few of the principal ones 
__ 1ſt. A Reform in Parliament, if every man 
had a vote in chuſing the members, would be an 
act of juſtice to every individual. 

+ 24; The Parliament would be independent of 
the Crown; or at all events, would be leſs biaſſed. 
in their ſuffrages by intereſted motives. 

3d. As a natural conſequence of their. exer- 
ciſing their reaſon, there would be fewer wars, 
and leſs taxes; this alone is an object of infinite 
importance if attalnable. | 

Ath. Peace would be beneficial to commerce; 
commerce would produce wealth ; and wealth. 
would neceflarily fpread and diffuſe happineſs 
throughout the world. 

There are many other advantages, ſuch as 
opening an inlet to men of talents to the firſt 
offices of government, which are now filled by 
men who are in poſſeſſion of the greateſt num- 
ber of venal boroughs. 


A. Theſe you fay are the principal advanta ges 
of Reform. 


R. Yes; but not all: I'wiſh to hear how you 
will confider theſe, before I offer any. _ 
3 5 
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A. To examine them i in the order in which 102 
have placed them; I begin with that of equal 
juſtice to all, and I ſay, that object cannot be 
attained ; for either you have an eye to number 
or property, in beftowing of votes. It to the 
former, the men of property will ſay, “ What! 
ſhall Tom Ragman have as great a ſhare as myſelf 


in the government; he who has no ſtake in it; 


whole intereſt is in exciting confuſion, rather 
than in preſerving peace and good order !” This 
_ objection has much weight, inaſmuch as the end 
of all government is the ſecurity of perſon: and 
property, one man has only his perſon to look 
to; but another has both perſon and property: 
and I expect you will admit, that both ought in 
juſtice to be repreſented. To adjuſt this, in ſuch 


' a manner as to ſatisfy the claims of both rich and 
poor, would be a Herculean labour indeed. 


R. Why? 
A. Becauſe in the diſcuſſion of a queſtion of 
this kind, you have no rules for your guide. It 


ſets out upon an idea, that all former laws are 


done away; and that every claſs of people is to 
make the beſt bargain for themſelves. No doubt, 
were ſuch a queſtion in public agitation, there. 
would be many extravagant demands made on 
all fides, and it might excite an inſurrection, as 
there would be no tribunal to which contending 
parties might appeal: there is no judging what 


might be the conſequence of an ill-conducted 
attempt to equalize the repreſentation and the 


power of election. What a field, would be opened 


Tor declamation and invective! J look at the 


proſpect, remote as I hope it is, with horror; 


but I will turn from it for the preſent, and ſup- 


Poſe what is extremely improbable, that all par- 


ties were ſatisfied, or at leaſt acquieſced in the 


3 ſhaxe 


. 
— 


\ 


tr) 


| ſhare allotted them, and that there was a Parlia- 


ment aſſembled, all freely choſen, what would be 
the probable conſequence ? it muſt be one of theſe 
two, either the majority muſt be influenced at 
the expence of the national treaſure, or they 
muſt remain in a ſtate of independence. In the 
firſt caſe, things would return to where they now 
ſtand, but with this additional evil,. that it would 


coſt more money in the purchaſe, than it is * 


poſed to do at the preſent time; ſo much the 


worſe for the public. In the ſecond cafe, that 
is, if the majority were not influenced by the 
crown, what would the conſequence of that be? 


I own, it is difficult for any one not endued with 
the ſpirit of prophecy from above, to form even 
a rational conjecture; but I will tell you what 1 
think would be among the various reſults: Man 

is by nature ambitious, ſelfiſh, and fond of power; 


that ſuch is the human character, with a few ex- 
ceptions only, I dare ſay you and every expe- 


rienced man will allow. The influence of theſe 
paſſions would impel the leaders of Parliament 
to entrench upon the prerogative of the crown ; 


the invaſion might be reſiſted, and it wonld end 
either in an eſtabliſhed republic, or there would 


remain nothing but the name of monarchy with- 
out the ſubſtance. _ 

R. Might not the ſtruggle end in favour of ab- 
ſolute monarchy ? | 

A. To be fare it might, though in my opinion 
leſs likely, - And I hardly can form a conjecture, 
which would be the greateſt evil to the nation, 
a republic, or an abſolute monarchy—both are 
to be dreaded; and it is for this reafon that I 
wiſh to ſee all men who are not attached to party 


rally round the conſtitution, and to protect it 


from infringements from one ſide or the other. 
| „ | Jam 
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I am not fond of compariſons in argument; it is 
ſeldom that the ſimilitude holds throughout: but 

I. look upon our government as a ſhip that has 
her guns, ſtores, and proviſions, pretty well 


ſtowed, that fails tolerably well; but ſhould tho 


captain, in order to make her ſail better, remove 
part of her cargo, from the head to the ſtern, or 
from the ſtern to the head, ſhe would fail much 


worſe in fine weather, and in a ſtorm might ga 


to the bottom. 
R. But your. compariſon does. not hold good; 
Is the ſhip. ſo well trimmed as to admit of no cor- 


rection? 


A. I do not ſay that it is. I ſay this . 
that- it ſails tolerably well, and that to make any 
important alteration in the ſtowing of her cargo 
might endanger her ſafety. But to drop the com- 
pariſon, which has been purſued far enough, I 
muſt tell you this as a fact: you know that the 
Diſſenters are of all men the moſt zealous ſor a 


Reform of Parliament; in the courſe of argument 
Ti have atked many of them, Whether they ex- 


, pected in a reformed Parliament to find an unin- 
fuenced Parliament? and they have to a man an- 
1wered in the affirmative. The next queſtion that 
I always put was, Whether a monarchy be not in- 
compatible with a Parliament fo pertectly inde- 
by ent, as is not to be liable to influence or bias? 
oft of them have declined anſwering the quet- 
tion; and thence I conclude, that they arc of my 
opinion. | 

K. But are you warranted j in drawing that con- 
eluſion ? 

A. 1 think ſo; for v. hen a perſon declines an- 
ſwering a plain queſtion, it is rational to ſuppoſe, 
that the truth would make againſt him. But let me 
alk you, zealous as you arc for a Reform i in Par- 

"IO, 


(n 
liament, would you. vqte for it, if you thought it 
would break or cripple the power of the Crown? 

R. Moſt aſſuredly I would not; and I believe 
not one in a hundred that argue in its favour. At 
the ſame time I muſt ſay, that I do not ſee in a 
free Parhament the unavoidable ruin of the regal, | 

wer. 


A. In looking forward to events, we can argue 
from probabilities only, | 


„ Heaven from all creatures hides the book of Fate, 
All but the page preſcrib'd, our preſent ſtate.” 


All I can fay is, from the natural ambition of 
man, encroachments may be expected; and can» 
dour mult allow, that when men have the means 
of extending their own power, they ſeldom, if 
ever, want the will. To prove that an mde- 
pendent, or rather uninfluenced Parliament, would 
encroach upon the prerogatives of the Crown, * 
need only ſhew, that they Wane have the 
means. 


Re. But what diſtinction do you make between 


an independent and uninfluenced Parliament ? 


A. The difference is great; and it is an abuſe 
of terms to ſay, that the Parliament is not at all 
times independent of the Crown, except with 
regard to the allegiance which they owe in com- 
mon with all other ſubjects to their lawful Mo- 
narch. Every member may vote according to his 
conſcience, if he chuſes ſo to do; but there have 
been inſtances where ſome individuals have loſt 
their places for not voting as the miniſtry wiſhed 
them to vote; but thoſe inſtances are not nume- 
TOUS. 

R. You mean, that a penſioner or placeman 

giving a vote contrary to the wiſhes of the mi- 
niſter, 
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miſter, is an infiance of virtue very ſeldom to be 
met with. | 
A. That is not ca my meaning. It is 
this: that the inſtances of miniſterial vengeance 
for a diſobliging vote in Parliament are not ſo 
frequent as the inſtances of diſobliging votes. But 
this is ſtraying from the queſtion, and it is fit 
we ſhould return. I think it requires very little 
argument to prove, that an uninfluenced Parha- 
liament would have the power of government in 
their own bands; and that, if they thopght fit 
to exerciſe it, they would be ſupported by the 
majority of the people. 

K. But would not the Houſe of Lords be a 
ſufficient check to any encroachment from the 
Commons ? 

A. I am afraid they would not. Look 1 

to the days of Charles, and there is a full anſwer 

to bo we queſtion. 
But what are the evils you fo much road 
from an ungovernable Houſe of Repreſentatives ? 
A. There might be a great number of violent 

Diſſenters returned by the people, and that would 

endanger the Church. And whether a church 

eſtablithment be a good or a bad thing, every 
change of religious tenets, or alteration of its 
ecremonies, brings religion itſelf into diſrepute: 
it outs up more ar lets of the roots. Now it is 
not poſſible for any man who values peace or 
order, whether he be an implicit believer or not 
in revealed religion, to look forward to the con- 
tequences of deſtroying the eſtabliſhed church, 
and impairing our belief in revealed religion, 

without dread and horror. But why do I talk about 
the Church? as if that were the principal thing 
that would be endangered by an ungovernable 

Houſe of Commons? As it is not poſſible to 

7 foreſee 


Cad 


rene What characters might get into Parlia- 


ment, if univerſal ſuffrage were adopted ; ſo it is 
impoſſible to form an idea of what meaſures they 
might purſue. Every body knows what infinite 
miſchief, what acts Of folly and madneſs, have 
been committed i in France by men of no fortune, 
no character, nor property, being admitted into 
the National Convention. Who can inſure us 
againſt the like being committed in this country ? 
R. But theſe adds of extravagance are almoſt 
inſeparable from a revolution, and there is reaſon 
to believe, that when foreign powers ceaſe to an- 
noy them, the French will ſettle their govern- 
ment, and become a good and virtuous. republic. 
A. To what cauſe do you look up for this ſet- 
tlement? ? it cannot be to religion, for that is 
turned out of doors; it cannot be to a king, for 
they will not acknowledge his authority. 
Ke. I expect it from reaſon E and, improved in- 
tellect. 
A. Well, taking it for granted, that time and 
much ſuffering may bring them back to reaſon, 
yet I contend, that of all forms of government a 
republic is the worſt, and that to this kingdom in 
particular, it could icarcely fail of proving its 
utter ruin and deſtruction. But we will make 
this the ſubject of our next converſation. 
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| Ae is an inſtance ol virtue very ſeldom to be 
met with. 


A. That is not exactly my meaning. It is 


this: that the inſtances of miniſterial vengeance 


for a diſobliging vote in Parliament are not ſo 
frequent as the inſtances of difobliging votes. But 
this is ſtraying from the queſtion, and it is fit 
we ſhould return. I think jt requires very little 
argument to prove, that an uninfluenced Parha- 
hament would have the power of government in 
their own hands; and that, if they thought fit 


to exerciſe it, they would be ſupported * the 


majority of the people. 
R. But would not the Houſe of Lords be Aa 
ſufficient check to any encroachment from the 


Commons ? 


A. I am afraid they would wot Look back 
to the days of Charles, and there is a full anſwer 
to 255 queſtion. 

But what are the evils you fo much dread 


from an ungovernable Houſe of Repreſentatives ? 


A, There might be a great number of violent 
Diſfſenters returned by the people, and that would 
endanger the Church. And whether a church 
eſtabliſhment be a good or a bad thing, every 


change of religious tenets, or alteration of its 


ecremonies, brings religion itſelf into diſrepute: 
xt outs up more ar leſs of the roots. Now it is 
not poſſible for any man who values peace or 
order, whether he be an implicit believer or not 
in revealed religion, to look forward to the con- 
tequences of deſtroying the eſtabliſhed church, 
and impairing our belief in revealed religion 
without dread and horror. But why do I talk about 
the Church ? as if that were the principal thing 
that would be endangered by an ungovernable- 
Houſe of Commons? As it is not poſſible to 

”- > JOretee 


Ga + 


foreſee what characters might get into re 
ment, if univerſal ſuffrage were adopted; fo it is 
impoſſible to form an idea of what meaſures they 
might purſue. Every body knows what infinite 
miſchief, what acts of folly and madneſs, have 
been committed in France by men of no fortune, 
no character, nor property, being admitted into 
the National Convention. Who can inſure us 
againſt the like being committed in this country? 
R. But theſe ads of extravagance are almoſt 
inſeparable from a revolution, and there is reaſon 
to believe, that when foreign powers ceaſe to an- 
noy them, the French will ſettle their govern- 
ment, and become a good and virtuous republic. 
A. To what cauſe do you look up for this ſet- 
tlement? it cannot be to religion, for that is 
turned out of doors; it cannot be to à king, for 
they will not acknowledge his authority. 
X. I expect it from reaſon, and, improved in- 
tellect. 
A. Well, TO it for granted, ts time and 
much ſuffering may bring them back to reaſon, 
yet I contend, that of all forms of government a 
republic is the worſt, and that to this kingdom in 
particular, it could ſcarcely fail of proving its 
utter ruin and deſtruction. But we will make 
this the ſubject of our next converſation. 
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| ys! myſelf at leiſure, and hoping to find 


you the fame, I call upon you to hear your ob- 


jections to a republican form of government. 


A. I will ſtate ſome of thoſe I think the moſt. 
weighty ; but I muſt firſt put you in mind of one 
of the poſtulates to which you aſſented at our 


former meeting, namely, that a prudent man, 
before he'embarks in any adventure that may en- 


danger his preſent property, will make a juſt 
eſtimate of the riſks to which it is expoted, -and 
of the probable advantages he may derive from 


* ſucceſs. In purſuance of this maxim, when [I 


conſider the queſtion of reform, the firſt thing 
that occurs to me, is the probability of its ending 
in a republic: and the ſecond is, what would be 
the degree of public happineſs ſhould my opinion 
be verified, compared with that happineſs we en- 
joy under the preſent form of government? 1 
then turn my eyes round, and contemplate the 
advantages we now enjoy, and the evils under 
which we labour. Of theſe two a pretty juſt eſti- 
mate may be formed, and I dare ſay, that in the 
diſcuſſion you and I ſhould not differ very widely. 
But when we come to take a furvey of the pro- 
bable good and evil to be derived from a repub- 
lic, we ſhall find it very difficult to determine 
upon any one point. 5 
R. Why 


ng to the public of t 


( 25 ) 

R. Why! do you think me unreaſonable? 
A. No; but I expect to be told when I am 
Nating the miſchiefs to which all former republics 
have been expoſed, that all things are changed; 
that no argument can be drawn from experience; 
and that the ſecret of governing by repreſentation 
is a diſcovery made very lately, and utterly un- 
known to former times. | N 
K. I ſhall undoubtedly fay ſomething of this 
nature. This is the age of reaſon. Men know 
how to govern themſelves now, which their an- 
ceſtors did not, 55 MET ee 
A. Here again we have a ſtumbling block 
thrown in our way. We have another catch-word, 
and that a flattering one. Man is by nature a 
proud animal : he delights in being told that his 
rights are manifold, and that his reaſon is enlights 


ened. Think for a moment how pleafing it is to 


a boy to be told that he excels his father and 
grandfather in knowledge ; but it 1s no lets plea- 
bil day, to be told that they 
are wiſer than the public of the laſt generation. 
Mark with what exultation a man exclaims—this 
is an enlightened age! it is the age of reaſon !} 
it is the age of ratiocination ! This T have often 
heard, and have almoſt as often aſked the ex- 
claimer to explain to my underſtanding any new 
hght that has been communicated to this genera- 
tion. | 
R. And what anſwer have you obtained? A 
very fatisfattory one, no doubt. 
A. Quite the reverſe : J have never been able 
to diſcover one ray of light that ſhines upon this 
generation that did not ſhine upon the laſt. 
R. That is the ſtrangeſt aflertion that ever I 
heard proceeding from your mouth. Have there 
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not been many improvements made lately i in the 
arts and ſciences ? ? 


A. Granted. But let me aſk you, does the in- 


vention of a balloon, the diſcovery of another 


planet, the knowledge of electricity, throw any 


light upon the public mind ? I underſtand, that 


when a perſon calls this an enlightened age, he 
means that reaſon has a greater and- more exten- 


five ſway, and that the people at large are in- 


formed of ſoine great and important truths which 
were before unknown: I mean ſome religious or 
political truths, and alſo that their underſtandings 
are ſo improved as to be leſs liable to be impoſed 
on by artful and enſnaring men. Is not this the 
ſenſe in which you uſe the word enlightened ? 
R, The ſenſe in what ny man uſes it, I ſup- 
ſe. a 
2 Here, then, we join iſſue; for I ſay, that 
the public are as great dupes to falſe reaſoning 
now, as they were in any period of which we 


have their hiſtory ; all the difference which I can 


rceive is this formerly men were the dupes of 
improbable tales; they believed every thing which 
their teachers thought fit to tell them; that is, 


they were led aſtray by falſe facts; now they are 


made to believe that they have rights which no- 
body can define, and that tliey ſuffer wrongs 
which nobody ever felt. Formerly the people 

were led by pulpit oratory, now they are ſeduced 
by ſeditious publications. If there were no preſs, 
the clergy would have the keeping of the pub- 
lic conſcience ; now that every man may publiſh 
his ſentiments, the clergy have loſt a great. part 
of their influence, and the people are moſtly in 
the hands of the proprietors of newſpapers. 'This 
is a truth that every body muſt admit, and it is 


| well known that large ſums of money are ex- 


pended 


| ( 7 
pended in this ſort of traffic by all parties If 
the public mind were really improved, it Would 
be capable of diftinguiſhing between truth and 
falſchood. 

R. But ſurely you muſt admit that the multi- 
tude are leſs ſuperſtitious than they were formerly; 
that they are convinced of the falſehood of that 
doctrine which ſets up the divine rights of kings; 
and that they are leſs liable to be cheated by reli- | 
gious frauds and impoſture. - 

A. They have run from one extreme to tho 
other from believing that kings have a divine 
right over them, they paſs to a belief that a go- 
vernor is unneceſſary; that they have a Tight to 
govern themſelves, and that it is their intereſt to 
do ſo. They are both errors; but the latter is a 
. thouſand times more dangerous to ſociety than 
the former. If the people were really cnlighten- 
ed, that is, if reaſon were their ſole guide, they 
would be ſenſible of this miſtake and correct it. 
They would ſee through the artifice of thoſe men 
who maintain that the people have a right to go- 
vern themſelves, and recommend the exer eite of 
that right, under a hope that they themſelves ſhall 
have the full guidance and direction of the public 
will. If a philoſopher turn his eyes back to the 
hiſtory of mankind, he will find that the multi- 
tude have always been the dupes of artful men, 
and that every deluſion has its day. If the pre- 
ſent age had its true name, inftead of being cal- 
led the age of reaſon, it would be called the age 

of diſcontent. 
EK. You profeſs yourſelf an enemy to aan | 
tion, and yet you bee done nothing but deck. im 
ſince we have begun the converſation of this _ 
"nu | 
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4: To avoid that imputation, let us try to with 
ſome facts upon which to reaſon, and the firſt 
fact to which | aſk your aſſent is this: would the 


multitude feel themſelves aggrieved by the par- 


tial repreſentation in Parliament, if diſcontented 
men had not taken great pains to inſtil into them 
an idea that they were robbed or chouſed out of 
their rights? þat before you anſwer this queſtion, 


J muſt remind you that you and I have always 
agreed, that whenever the heart did not accom— 


pany the voice, the argument ſhould end; for 
you and J are not the Hired advocates of a cauſe, 
but diſintereſted men, mutually aiding each other 
in the diſcovery of truth. _ 

R. Well. I admit that pains have been taken 


to awaken the public mind to a ſenſe of public 


wrongs : but I aſk in turn, do the wrongs exiſt ? 
A. I anſwer you---/ummum jus ſumma eft injuria. 


IJ admit that the people at large have not their 
juſt ſhare of the powers of election; but I ſay, 
that to give it to them would be like the gift of 


Pandora to Prometheus: nay, it would be worſe; 
for it would let all the evils of anarchy looſe” 
about their ears without leaving hope at the bot- 
tom: but there is one fact, or rather propoſition, 
more, to which I want your aſſent, or refutation- 
if wrong---I mean this; If the enlighteners of 
the public underſtanding had really meant to en- 
lighten, and not to dazzle, would they not ſtate.» 
fairly to public view what might be the probable 
conſequence of the people's exerciſing the right 
to. govern themſelves, ſuppoſing them potlefſed of 
that right or power, which 1s exactly the ſame” 
thing? | 
N. That ſeems rather to be the buſineſs of” 
thoſe who endeavour to maintain the oppoſite: 


_ tide of the queſtion. 


4 Theny 


( 29 A | 
gl Then you think that to calightten: the un- 


derſtanding it 1s neceſſary to ſtate onè ſide of the | 


queſtion only ? 


R. Not exactly ſo ; but it t to me chat 


the judgment is aſſiſted moſt when it is furniſhed 
with all the arguments that can be urged pro and 
con, and thoſe perſpicuouſly ſtated by the” ableſt 
writers of both fides ; that, I believe has been 
already done. 

A. But do you confer with what infinite ad- 
vantage the advocates of reform addreſs them- 
felves to the paſſions of the people? 


R. Yes; truth has always the advantage ſooner 
or later. 


A. It is certainly true, when they tell the peo- 


ple that they are not all equally repreſented ; it 


is true alſo that if ſociety were diſſolved by con- 


fent, and to be formed anew, ſtrict juſtice would 
require equality in all diſtributions of power and 
wealth, but expediency would not. This, then, 


8 my complaint againſt the illuminators of the 


| public. They begin with telling the people that 


they are by nature endowed with an infinite num- 


ber of rights. The found is pleaſing---a man 
kes to be told of his having a multitnde of 
rights. The next thing is, tyrants and deſpots 
have robbed you of thee rights, and. you have a 
right to recover them, and inſtead of being go- 
verned, to be all a ſet of governors yourſelves. 
Im theſe three propoſitions conſiſt all that influx 
of light which has- ſo dazzled the eyes of the pre- 


ſent age. Now mark how they affect the paſ- 


fions. The firſt propoſition excites joy; the ſe- 
cond anger and indignation at the ſuppoſed in- 
fult ; for a man does not like being robbed or 
outwitted ; and the third propoſition inſpires 
hope and confidence in the recovery of ſomething 
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that tliey do not underſtand the uſe of. In fact, 


I cannot ſee any new light in this century that 
was not equally ſplendid in the laſt; and if 
it had its true name, it ought to be called, the 
fpirit of 1ebellion riſen from the dead + now mark 
with what vaſt diſadvantage the opponent of this 


new. doctrine of the Rights of Man enters the 


lift againſt it. He cannot argue from the exiſt- 
ing laws of his country, becauſe he would be 
told that the majority of the people have the 
right, if they have the power, to new model 
them as often as they pleaſe : what muſt the oppo- 
nent ſay to this? all he can urge in point is, that 
the prineiple of ſociety and mutual. intercourſe 
between man and man is contained in this ſhort 
fentence---fides eff ſervanda. We mutt abide by 
eur engagements---we were born under the con- 
ſtitution, and have hitherto lived under it. If 


an overpowertul majority chuſe to break it to 
pieces, the minority muſt ſubmit in ſuffering 


ſilence, and can only reproach their falſe brethren 


with a breach of faith. It would be. uſeleſs to 
talk of right where there is no power upon earth 


to guarantce its poſſeſſion. OF this nature was 
the diſpute between the author of the Reflections 
on the French Revolution, and the author of the 


Rights of Man, The one denied the right of the 


people to alter the government, and> proved by. 


the laws of the land they were forbidden from at. 


tempting it: the latter did not deny the exiſtence 
of the reſtraining law, but contended that a ma- 
jority that had the power, might conſer the right 
upon themſelves Men that argue about rghts 
and do not firit ſettle the rule or law by which. 
they are to be determined, reſemble a Chriſtian - 
and a Malommedan diſputing about the word 
of God: cach makes out its caſe, and 1 
̃ they 


Cox) 


they maintain doctrines diametrically - oppoſite, 


they are both perfectly in the right: one pro- 


/ 


duces a text of the Coran, and the other finds his 
in the Bible. . Mr. Burke found his rule of right 
in the ſtatute book, and Thomas Paine drew his 
authority from the magazine of rights in his own 


boſom. 
R. But you "OM wandered away 1 quite loſt 


fight of your promiſe. I underſtood that you 


Were to ſtate your objections to a een 


ſorm of government. 
A. That I have ſtrayed away is true; but it 
was your own fault. You ſet up the old ery of 


_ enlightencd age, age of reaſon, and ſuch idle ab- 


ſurdities as ſolid anſwers to my arguments. drawn 
from-experience. You were aware that there ne- 


ver was a republic in this world that approached 
a hundredth part fo near to perfection as this go- 


vernment which you wiſh to reform ; and know- 
ing how hard the weight of examples muſt preſs 
upon you, you endeavour to get rid of the load 
by ſaying, that people are wiſer now than they 


were formerly, and of courſe more capable of go- 


verning themſelves : it was, therefore, incumbent 
upon me to. ſhow, that what you call light and 
knowledge is nothing more than the renovated 
ſpirit of diſcontent and rebellion. 

R. Good God! It is impoſſible that you can 
think what you ſay ! can you ſeriouſly aſſert that 


the lower order of people are not better informed 


1 they were in the laſt century ? 


. I admit that we find a far greater propor- 


43 of the inhabitants that can read and write 


now than in the laſt century, or even than could 


be found twenty years back. The art of reading 


and writing is progreſſive and extending; but 
when I confider what it 1s that the multitude 


. have 
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tion of the People ; but it cannot be of uſe to 


4 


have learnt, the nature of the ideas which they 


have acquired, and the bias it has given to 
their underſtandings; I ſay that the light is daz- 
zling and not true. They look at every object 


through the medium of envy. The fact is, a 


number of ambitious men who have no way of. 
exalting themſelves into power and conſequence 


but by ſpreading diſcontent among the people, 


and throwing every thing into anarchy and con- 


fuſion, have been at wonderful pains to expoſe all 


the apparent abuſes of government in the moſt 
ſtriking colours, to repreſent all government as 


tyranny, all exiſting laws as partial and unjuſt, 


and to maintain that all engagements that are not 
to our immediate advantage, may be violated at 
pleaſure. 'The multitude would do'well to look 
at the public characters of theſe men who buſy 
themſelves ſo much on the ſubject of reform, 
*Timeo danaos et dona ferentes is an idea that the pub- 
he ſhould never let out of their minds when men 


of bad characters offer their ſervice or advice. 


R. But would you reject a good thing merely 


- becauſe it originated with men of doubtful inte- 
_ grity ? 5 | 


A. No. But it ſhould be examined with 
more than ordinary attention, taking nothing 
upon truſt, and always ſuſpecting ſome guile or 
deception at the bottom; that a vaſt deal of de- 
ception is practiſed at this moment by the leaders 
of reform, is a fact of which no perſon can have 
a doubt. Why are they ſo anxious to make the 


people claim undefined rights, and to inſiſt upon 
having their own wills for law, if they did not 


look forward to the proſpect of having the gui- 


dance of the public mind ? It is of the utmoſt 


Importance to the demagogues to have the direc- 


the 


AW ks 
the p6ople to have them for their directors. But 


I wi Fnow ftate ſome of tlie principal objections” 
which lie againſt a republic. Every body is ac- 


_ quainted with the hiſtory of Rome, and the per- 
petual ſtruggles made for power during the time 
ol its being a republic; that alone would be an un- 
aliſwerable objection, were it not for that new 


argument, namely, that men are wiſer now than 


they were formerly · but let us look into the hiſ- 
tory of the Italian States, which are more mo- 
dern, and where the people maintain the ſame re- 
ligion ncariy as ourſelves, that is, they were 
Chriſtians Hou will find that almoſt every ſtate, 
whilſt it continued a republic, was torn to pieces 
by factions, and inteſtine Wars of ambitiots enen. 


In a republic where there is no ſupreme” magiſ- 


trite inveſted with power enough to preſerve the 
peace againſt the ſtrength of * men ſoon 
paſs from words to blows. The fame ſpirit that 
urges the porter to knock down the carman in the 
| ſtreet, where there is no conſtable to prevent it, 
Will urge the failing politician to recur to arms 


when he cannot ſucreed by argument: and that 


argument which you ſeem ſo willing to preſs upon 
ine, namely, that men are wiſer than formerly, and 


that every thing may be done by a virtuous edu- . 


cation, tends the direct contrary way to what you 
intend it: for that doctrine which ſets up natural 
| pght 'and equality of men, is an encouragement. 

to every attempt at power and authority z nay, it 
muſt make it perſonally dangerous to any indivi- 
dual to be in poſſeſſion of power, ſince every 
one who can ſnatch it from the pofſefior has a 
right to do fo, inaſmuch as ſucceſs by the new 
doctrine ſanctifies the means. Do you not per- 
cerve that the light which the Reformers have 
ſpread in the world, has tended to difqualify men 
On ol rm. C for 
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fo ſociety, and that the competitor for power muſt. 
be infinite, and the means which they will employ 
for its acquirement will be ten times more flagi- 
tious, if poſſible, than ever. If republics have 
been always thought bad governments in thoſe = 
times when the lower order of the people thought 
ſubmiſſion to their ſuperiors a religious obligation 
or moral duty, what kind of a government muſt 
it be when all reſtraint is taken away, and every 
barrier thrown to the ground. IIis in vain to 
talk of reaſon. *Tis rare, very rare, indeed, that 
men can be reaſoned into obedience : they may be 
tfrightqned by the- terrors of futurity, or by the 
ſightpf the bayonet ; but never can be talked out 
of their demands---and here I muſt beg your par- 
don for a moment's digreſſion to take notice of 
an argument often, , urged. by the diſſenters, name- 
ly, that education will qualify men for living to- 
gether in a republic: at the ſame time they pro- 
miſe not to work on his hopes and fears by the 
proſpect of future rewards and puniſhment, but 
to convince his reaſon that it will be more advan- 

tageous to him in this world to do good than evil. 
With a man devoid of paſſions ſuch arguments 
may have ſome weight, -but with thoſe who have 
ambitious ſouls, or who are urged by want, or any 
other powerful ſtimulus, they would have no 
power whatever. One paſſion may be ſifled by 
another ; but no man has ever yet been reaſoned 

out of his paſſions by bare ſylogiſms. | 

R. I cannot deny the truth of your obſervation, 
that knowledge tends to make men difſatisfied, 
and conſequently leſs eafy of controul. 3 
A. Too much knowledge was the 3 by 
which the devil ouſted Adam and Eve from Pa- 
radiſe, and one woùld be almoſt tempted to think 
that he was playing the — game to drive Aan 

in 


of the moſt deſtructive kind. 


ties) 


kind out of ſociety ; ; but there arc many other 
evils attending arepublican government, ahd'thoſe 


of vaſt magnitude. In a ſmall country like this, 
having very powerful neighbours that may at any 
time become our enemies, it requires more than 
republican vigour to protect us from foreign con- 
queſt; for I expect you will allow that a republic 

of equal fize is not ſo ſtrong and vigorous againſt 

a foreign enemy as a monarchy : their councils 

are more divided; and their operations are more 
flow. Again: there is more danger of treaſon in 
a republic than in a monarchy ; for a rich enemy 
may buy the intereſt of a leading republican, but 
cannot pürchaſe the defection of a king. A large 
| bribe may be ſuperior to a leading fepublican's 
i expectation from the munificence of his own 

country; but a king could only bo purchaſed by 
the offer of a kingdom more worth than that 


1 which his enemies wanted to take from him. 


Another evil is, that penal laws, however hard 
they might bear upon an individual, could admit 

of no mitigation; mercy muſt be baniſhed from 
the realm: then with reſpect to foreign wars, the 
| 3 of which makes one of your advantages 
| be expected from reform, I muſt take you 
back to hiſtory and example. The republics of 
Greece and Rome waged eternal war, and wars 
It 1s ſeldom that 
you hear of kings waging war with ſo much ha- 
tred as to deſtroy all the innocent inhabitants of 
the towns they conquer. Republics have dane ſo 
frequently. 


R. But thoſe were times of barberided RY 
were not fo well educated in the principles of 


| morality as they are now: they were Jeſs civi- 
lized : every thing is altered. You cannot argue 


from what was formerly to what will be in ſuture; 
F 2 A. Why 
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of Why that | 18 coming Wk to your rs BT 
ploded argument. It is ſaying that the fame 
cauſes will not produce the ſame effects: but let 
us go to recent examples: let us turn our eyes to 
our "neighbours. What deſpot has ever waged 
war with more ſavage cruelty than the fathers of 
the Rights of Man ? Do their actions correſpond 
in ths ſmalleſt article with their declarations ? 
They diſclaimed conqueſt, and they conquer 
every town and 1 they approach, and plup- 
ler and enſlave the i abitants without N and 
N example. 
R. But they have had: ſtronger proyocation 

c Cw wfaat : TP bare been ill- treated by crowned 
heads. b 
4. And to rophngh themſchres of their oppreſ- 
ſors, who are out of their reach, they ſlay, rob, 
and murder the oppreſſed. One would think, 
chat if they believed their own declarations, that 
the ſubjects of all kings are a miſerably oppreſſed 

race of beings, they would endeavour to alleviate 
and ſoothe the miſeries of the oppreſſed people 
as ſoon as they fell into their own power; but 
Inſtead of alleviation, what do the people expe- 
rience but the moſt ſhocking barbarity. I mpft 
fay that it is a curious way "of arguing that you 
adopt. You waut to prove that under a repub- 
Tican government there would be fewer wars, and 
that they would be waged with leſs cruelty than 
under a monarchy; J bat finding that neither for- 
mer nor preſent experience will hear you out 
in your. conclufion, you get rid of both by ſay- 
ing, we mult not pay attention to former events 
becauſe men are grown wiſer 3 neither muſt we 
pily attention to what is no paſſing, becauſe the 
men are angry, they are in a paſſion. : : but I will 
agree with you for . fake, to lay out 
ot 


Ry 
| 637 8 
e the queſtion both ancient and modern exam: 
ple; and I will tell you why a republic is more 
cruel in its wars than kings, particularly Chriſtian 


kings ; and the reaſons I ſhall adduce are ſuch 


republican debates men's paſſions are rouſed by 
the inflammatory ſpeeches of each other. In 4 
great aſſembly there will always be found elo- 
quent and vindictive men. The blame and diſ- 
grace of a bad action is divided: many yman who 
would not go a great length in acts of injuſtice 
by himſelf alone, will not heſitate to accompany 
a great number: he thinks he may derive bene- 
fit to himſelf from the miſchief, without having 
any ſhare in the reſponſibility. It is upon the fame 
principle that a child fears to go alone in the 
dark, but will travel cheerfully enough if he has 
plenty of companions round him. Now as in 
popular afſemblies, it is the bold and violent man 
that takes the lead, ſo is there a much greater 
chance of finding ſome violent, outrageons cha- 
racter in an aſſembly of 5 or 600 men than in 
the individual perſon of one king. Bad kings 
occur very often, but bad leaders of popular aſ- 
ſemblies occur always, almoſt without exception. 
This is one very ſtrong. reaſon why I diſlike a re- 


public; and what I have ſaid is, I believe, a full 


anſwer to your aſſertion, that wars would be lets 
frequent, and conſequently the bleſſings of peace 
more abundant and leſs interrupted. I could 
mention many more evils that would reſult from 
a republican form of government, but theſe al- 
ready ſtated are ſufficient to ſnew, that none of 
theſe advantages which you ſo cagerly and con- 
fidently expect have the ſmalleſt chance of being 
realized. As we are both very much fatigued 
with this argument at preſent, we will, if you 

1 | pleaſe, 


as ever have operated and ever will operate. In 
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FOURTH DIALOGUE, 


R. 3 we are now at leiſure alone, 1 


ſhould be glad to hear you ſiate the vaſt advan- 
tages of our conſtitution as it now ſtands; for I 
muſt own, that when I read in the papers, or 


hear profeſſed orators make uſe of the terms moſt 


excellent, moſt glorious, and ſuch like epithets, it 
makes no impreſſion whatever upon my mind; 


and in general epithets uſed in the ſuperlative de-- 


5 defeat the ſpeaker's purpoſe. 


A. That our conſtitution is the beſt that enen 


yet was reduced to practice is ſo clear a truth as 
to require no proof. I believe there is not one 
among the Reformers that harbours, or even ad- 
vances, a contrary opinion. The two principal 
objects for which men enter into ſociety, and ſub- 
mit to laws, are attained in their fulleſt extent in 
this country. I mean protection to perſon, and 
ſecurity to property. There is notbing but per- 
fon and property upon which violence can be 
uſed, or injuſtice operate. 

ERK. Yau mean ſecurity: to property 3 the 
attempts of individuals; but where is the diffe- 
rence to me, whether I am robbed by a highway 
man upon the road, an overbearing nobleman in 
my pariſh, or by the officers of government; if 
my * are reduced to beggary, the evil is the 


ſame, 
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tame, whether it originate from one of theſs 
cauſes or the other. 


A. By this I am to underſtand, that you admit 
the firſt part of my poſition, namely, the ſecu- 


xity of perſon. 


K. I ſhall not diſpute that point; for were 1 


to do it, you would tell me immediately that the 


late acquittal was the higheſt proof of it. 1 
grant that the perſon is ſecure, eſpecially when 


- the Habeas Corpus Act is in force ; but Jet me 


hear you anſwer me reſpecting property. | 
A. Before I enter upon that diſcuffion, : 1 muſe, 


beg you to fate the grievances more diſtinctly. 


KR. The taxes are ſo numerous and fo — 
that it is ſcarcely poſſible for the greateſt induſtry 
to bear up againft the load of oppreſſion. 

A. That the taxes are as you ſay I cannot deny; 
and that they bear much harder upon ſome cla les 


of people than upon others, is a truth that cannot 


de diſputed. However you are not ignorant that 


many great financers are of opinion, that the 


taxes themſelves create the power of diſcharging 
them: to enter upon this ſubject at large woul 


Jead us into a labyrinth of argument: but we. 
will, if you pleaſe, put the queſtion upon a fins. - 


gle point---Do the people in general, including 
all claſſes, from the king down to the cobler, 

hve better or worſe than they did fifty years ago? 
K. I think luxury has made great ſtrides; but 

io anſwer your queſtion generally 1s yery difficult; 
na man could do it but one of a very 3 
age, Who had minutely examined the ways and 
manners of living, in all claſſes, when he was q 
boy, and he muſt do the ſame over again now, 

1 do not fee how your queſtion can be anſwered. 
A. But you muſt be ſenſible that upon the 1o- 
Jution of this queſtion depends the merit or deme- 
rit 


6 ak; 


rit of increaſed taxation, and I will put the queſ- 
tron in another form : 1s it not a general obſerva- 
tion throughout the kingdom, That the wives 
and daughters of farmers, tradeſmen, artificers, 
and all the labouring and induſtrious men, dreſs 
much better than they uſed to do? Is not this al- 
moſt, an univerſal remark ? | 
EKR. Yes, I have heard it 4 but what do 
you infer from this admiſſion ? It only proves. the 
increaſe of pride. | 

A. But what is it that increaſes pride ? Nothing 
that I know of but riches. Poverty is always hum- 
ble. If the lower order of people are prouder now 
than they uſed to be, it is evident that "_ are 
eaſier in their circumſtances. 
R. But there are many thouſands that are mis. 
ſerably poor indeed. 
A. And ſuch there are in all countries, and 
ever muſt be as long as the neceſſities of man ex- 
iſt: but if you were to appoint a committee of 
examiners in every pariſh, whoſe duty it ſhould 
be to inquire into the cauſes of extreme poverty 
in thoſe families where they found it, you would. 
find that in nine inſtances out of tep their diſtreſs 
was partly owing to their own vice or folly. 
EK. But upon what ground do you make this 
aſſertion ? 
4. Upon my own obſervation in thoſe pariſhes 
where I have lived. Inſtances occur of ſickneſs 
and accidental evils which reduce the labouring 
poor to extreme diſtreſs ; but there is a pariſh 
bound to relieve them, and that relief to be ap- 
ee not by thoſe who are to provide it, 

ut by a magiſtrate: but as we are upon the ſub- 
ject of taxation, I will give you my ſentiments 
upon it in as few words as I can. Increaſe of 
taxes excites induſtry, becauſe: it increaſes the 
G __ num. 
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tiber. of wealthy individuals. It opens a ar- 


ket for all the need-nots of hife (if you will excuſe 


the term) ſuch as lace, filks, fattins, embroidery, 


fine furniture, in a word, every thing that is 
more for ornament than uſe. Let me atk you if 


there were not a number of rich idlers-to take off 


theſe uſeleſs commodities at a high price, how 
would you employ all the ſuperfluous hands? 
For when agriculture, and the indifpenſable oc- 
cupations of fe are ſupplied with as many hands 


as they can employ, all the overflow may as well 


be engaged in one thing as another, provided it 
be innocent. Increaſe of taxes creates a kind of 
artificial ideal property, and tends to increaſe the 
nominal value of real property. : 
R. I underſtand you. You mean to fay that 


there muſt alw ays be a changeable balance be- 


tween real property and ideal; that though gold 
and its ſubſtitute paper may be increaſed' ad iufi- 
#i14m, whieh are what you mean by ideal pro- 


perty, yet real or ſubſtantial property, ſuch as 
land and its product, cannot be nen by 


flow degrees. 
- + You have taken the teddy out of my 
mouth. It is not, in fact, that land or its produce 
is worth more now than 100 years ago; but that. 
the common medium in which we expreſs the .. 
lue of things is worth leſs, becauſe it is more 
lentiful ; but the true way to eſtimate things is- 
by compariſon of one thing with another. If 
bread and. all other articles of neceflity are in- 
creaſed one-fifth in their price, and labour is in- 
created. in the fame ratio, the poor man is juſt as 
well ſituated now as he was formerly. That the 
price of labour has kept pace with the price of 
goods is, I believe, generally true throughout 
moſt of the counties in Great. Britain: at the 
ſame- 


YO "un rr 
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Sid time there may be exceptions, and whenever 
they exiſt, ſo far increaſed taxation is an evil of 


great magnitude. Taxes ſeem to bear hardeſt 


upon individuals of ſmall fortune who retire to 
live upon their income, fince not being in any 
buſineſs, the) cannot counterpoiſe the preſſure 
by taxing others in their turn. People who com- 
Plain, of taxes are like thoſe who are hunting af- 
ter a perpetual motion: in the latter caſe the 
want a weight to be heavier than itſelf, and i in 
the former they want all the advantages of quick 

conſumption and rapid ſale, without contributing 
any part of their gains towards creating conſu- 
mers. They would have no overgrown "wealthy 
men to buy their uſeleſs. ware, and yet they would 
have a market for them; but allowing the na- 
tional debt to be a great evil, of which, however, 
I have ſtrong doubts, yet the preſent miniſter has 
adopted a plan which in a few years muſt reduce 
it, provided we have a * for any length of 
time. 

R. That, I believe, is Sende by many peo- 
ple as one among many deluſions. 

A. It is no deluſion, and the influence af the 
finking fund has been felt prodigiouſly for the laſt 
three or four years preceding the war, and will be 
felt again in a much greater e when a peace 
takes place. ; 

R. For what reaſon ? | 

A. Becauſe government's ſtock-broker will buy 
up near two millions of the three per cents. every 
year, which ſtock will not be thrown upon the 
market again. The million appropriated to pay 
off a part of the national debt in the year 1786, 
and the intereſt of about twelve millions already 
bought in, and various other ſums which have 
'þccn thrown into the maſs for reducing the debt, 
43 W ill, 
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will, particularly whilſt the funds are low, have 
a moſt rapid progreſs in reducing the national 
debt. Few perſons underſtand thoroughly the 
nature of an annuity at compound intereſt, be- 
cauſe the calculations, if they are long, require 
the uſe of logarithms and algebra; but to give 
you ſome idea of the favourable proſpect we have 
of diminiſhing the debt, I muſt obſerve, that the 
million a year has in about ſeven years bought in 
eleven millions of ſtock: now government's broker 
has not Jeſs than one and a half million a year for 
that purpoſe, and, therefore, in ſeven years more 
he may, perhaps, buy fifteen or fixteen millions 
more: then at the end of the next ſeven years he 
would have more than two millions to employ in 
the purchaſe of ſtock, which in the next ſeven 
years would purchaſe twenty millions more. I 

Fate this without reference to accounts; but you 

would find, were you to inveſtigate. the ſubject, 
that in the ſpace of half a century the national 
debt would be ſo reduced as to require a repeal 
of the Jaw. Poſſibly half a century might be 
too little to produce the effect I foreſee ; but as 
government collects nine or ten millions to pay 
the intereſt of former loans, as long as the inte- 
reſt is paid to individuals who ſpend it, it goes on 
well enough; the circulation is kept up; but 
when tlie taxes remain, and the amount of them, 
inſtead of being ſpent in luxuries, is laid out in 
the purchaſe of flock i in the name of certain com- 
mifſioners who never ſpend a ſhilling of it, it 
Will. in time turn out that the taxes cannot be 
collected. That day; however, is remote, and 
the evil may be remedied when it is felt. I have 
touched upon this only to ſhew, that taxes, heavy 
. as they ſeem, carry their own alleviation ork 
with them ; and that there is a proſpect, Nay, a | 
well- 
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well-grounded expectation, that they may in 2 
ſhort time be reduced. Had every former mi- 
niſter ſtudied the good of futurity as much as the 
Preſent one has done, in that plan of borrowing 
upon every loan as much more than is wanted as 
will ſerve to raiſe a fund for the diſcharge af tlie 
debt in a reaſonable time, this kingdom would 
not have had reaſon to complain of the weight of 
taxes as it now does. At the ſame time that Tay 
this, 1 am by no means ſure that the national 
debt, 'or the conſequent taxes, are an evil ; but 
Having now ſaid all that I think neceffary on this 
lubject, I want to know what are the other evils 
which you find in this government. 

R. I ſhould like to fee an abolition of tythes. 
A. And fo ſhould I, if it can be done without 
injuring the church ; and, indeed, 1 am of opi- 
nion, that it would not be difficult to form a plan 
for the abolition of tythes, ſo as to give the clergy 
a full compenſation, to raiſe the value of lands to 
the lord of the ſoil, to ſatisfy the poor tenant who 
tills the ground, and to benefit the public by an 
increaſed cultivation and more abundant produce. 


Such a plan I once ſaw in the hands of a gentle- 
man, who ſaid, that he would ſubmit it to the 


nblic, were it not that he underſtood the then 
| Chancellor would ſet his face againſt it. 


R. Then I ſuppoſe he preſerves it lor better 


days. 

A. Certainly ; now is wot the time for any in- 
novation.---But what other grievances have you 
that call for redreſs ? 

F. The law requires much reform. The ex- 
penſes of recovering one's juſt right is more than 
the object is worth: it is ademal of juſtice when 


the expenſe of ſuit diſables a man from * 
9 his claim. 
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A. I cannot deny the truth of your complaint; 
but when we look for the origin of the evil, we 
hall trace it to ſeveral ſources. One is the 
_ ſtamps, and for that government is anſwerable: 
another is freedom itleif---to prevent judges from 
uſing an arbitary diſcretion in every caſe as it may 
ariſe, they are tied down to forms: thence pro- 
ceed ſubtleties, nice diſtinctions, and intricacies 
that puzzle and perplex the ſinipleſt cauſes: ano- 
ther ſource is, the knavery of the profeſſors, to 
prevent which is the province of the judges ; it 
1s, however, a duty that is not fulfilled fo often as 
might be wiſhed ; perhaps they may have a feel- 
ing for the line in which they were bred, and 
from which they are raiſed by merit or : 
and they may alſo feel a gratitude towards a 
culating attorney for the fees they formerly re- 
deived in their profeſſion as advocates. Much 
" blame is alſo due to the parties themſelves wha 
employ more counſellors than are neceſſary, and 
' fee them higher than they merit. An attorney, 
when he ſits down to make out his bill upon a 
loſing ſuitor, racks his invention to find out items 

or pretexts for charging. I have ſeen a charge for 
hi x ha an anonymous letter, which the attor- 
ney argued muſt have been written by ſomebody, 
ane by his own clerk ; but fhis is an evil that 

ight be remedied without a Reform in Parlia- 
ment. If Providence, in mercy to mankind, 
ſhould ever inſpire a rich conſcientious lawyer in 
Parliament with the deſire of tranſmitting his 
name with honour to poſterity, he might take it 
into his head to bring in a bill to remedy theſe 
evils: none but a lawyer is capable of the taſk ; 
but ſhould it ever be undertaken, he would have 
abundant ſupport from members of all deſcrip- 
tions —But what is your next grievance ? 


2 K. Thy 


(47) 
EK. The impreſs ſervice. 

A. That is an evil, no doubt, but not a i ati 
bne; it attaches only to ſeamen. Many plans have 
| been propoſed for remedying the defect, but none 
have been adequate to the purpoſe: but great as this 
evil is to the ſuffering individuals, the public reap 
the benefit. It were, however, mach to be wiſh- 
ed that ſome plan of conſcription could be fixed 
on, wherein ſeamen might enter their names in 


time of peace, and receive ſome gratuity by way 


of retaining fee, thereby giving their country a 
legal right to infiſt on having their ſervices in 
times of danger or public neceſſity. I mention. 
this but as a looſe, undigeſted idea, to which, 
perhaps, many objections might be raiſed ; but 
there is none that ſtrikes me at preſent except the 
additional expente ; this at all events is an evil 
that might be remedied without a Reform in Par- 
liament, ſince I am convinced that there are not 
many members in cither Houſe that would not 
. concur in a well-founded plan for manning the 


navy without the . —But what 1 1s your next 
grievance ? 


R. The Teſt Act. 


A. I wonder that had not Vela at the head of 
the column, or, perhaps, you keep your ſtrong- 


eſt objections to the laſt. The repeal of the Teſt 
Act is a matter of great importance. lt has been 
the ſubject of contention for near a century. Many 
books have been written; many ſpeeches have 
been made for and againſt it. I cannot fay that 
1 have ever made myſelf maſter of the ſubject ; 

but from what little I have heard and read, I have 
made a few general reflections, the ſubſtance of 
which is, that as religion, though not the offspring, 
is the foſter child of hope and fear, fo as long as 
| theſe two paſſions make part of the mental con- 
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flitution of man, it cannot be otherwiſe but ſdine 


fort or other of religion muſt exiſt: now religion 
is found to have a greater or leſs effect upon the 


conduct of men from various circumſtances: In- 
ſtances oecur of bigotry and religious frenzy, and 
inſtances occur alſo of almoſt total diſregard: but 
the generality of mankind make religion a matter 
of very ſerious conſideration, and there 3 is a cer- 
tain natural ſympathy and antipathy in the hu- 
man mind tawards thoſe whoſe religious ſenti- 
ments coincide or diſagree with our own. Are 
theſe propoſitions true! a 
R. I ſhall not diſpute them till I ſee what uſe 

you make of them. | 


A. The uſe I ſhall make of them is this: that 


as in the conduct of all human affairs, unani- 


mity, or the want of unanimity in councils, and 


in execution, is the principal cauſe of failure or 


fucceſs, ſo it is eſſential to the intereſt of the ſtate 
that all the Privy Council, Cabinet Council, both 


Houſes of Parliament, in ſhort , every claſs of men 
_ entruſted with the management of great and im- 


portant affairs, ſhould be of one religion. This 
appears to me to be tlie molt ſolid — | 
againſt the repeal of the Teſt Act. 

R. Then you lay the truth of the doctrines on 
the ſide of diſſenters, and the errors on the ſide 
of the church, quite out of the queſtion. 

A. J profes myſelf incapable of judging on 
which fide truth hes: opinion always concerns 
itſelf about things that cannot be known, and 


generally about things that are quite indifferent 
whether known or not. 


R. Did you never read the thirty- nine articles? 
A. I caſt my eye over them once, but I did not 
r comprehend their meaning: they ſeem to 
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0 io points of ſaith rather too abſtruſe for com- | 


mon minds. * 


R. But is it reaſonable that the diſbelief of | 


abſtruſe points ſhould be a bar to any man's ad- 
vancement in life? 
A. With reſpect to matters of faith, this is my 


opinion; that all tlioſe who read diligently, e . 


ſtudy and examine the ſeveral articles, will be- 
licve no more than brings conviction to their un- 
derſtanding.; and as underſtandings vary, fo will 
faith : but as to the bulk of mankind who think 
it their duty to profeſs a belief in all they are or- 
dered or taught to believe, and who never exa- 
mine or think upon the ſubject; it matters very 
little to them whether there are thirty-nine articles, 
or goo times that number. 
R. But this is no anſwer to my queſtion. 


A. All I can fay is, that were a new ſet of ar- 


ticles, or a new teſt to be made, poſſibly the cler- 


gy of the preſent day might make it leſs difficult 


to the conſciences of ſome men than it is at pre- 
ſent. a 


R. Then if I underſtand your chentiing, you 


think that there ought to be a teſt for the lake of 
preſerving unanimity in OY but that the teſt 
thould be altered. | 

A. No; the very contrary is my meaning: I 
think matters of faith ſhould not be diſturbed, ſince 
the firſt idea that ſprings in my. mind when the 
clergy or church alters. the articles of faith is, 
that what was true laſt century, muſt be true in 
this century, and that if man can make the ſame 
thing true or falſe, the whole ſyſtein muſt be of 
human contrivance, When Lather and Calvin 
ſhook popery, they ſhook the whole fabric of the 
Chriſtian religion a little: an ordinary man would: 
_ ay=--If T haz e been wanderttg fifty years in an 

i error, 
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(50 | 
error, what ſecurity have I that I am now in the 
right path ? I had haman conductors beſore, and 


"4 ; es human conductors now. 


R. Then you are againſt altering the teſt or re- 
pcaling it. 

A. For the reaſons I have aſſigned. No mor” 
has a higher veneration for the diſſenters, ma 
of them are learned, liberal, and humane, taken 
as x body of men, than 1 have: they exerciſe 


their talents of ratiocination more than we 


of the church generally do, and in argument 
they have conſequently a grrater advantage from 
their ſuperior {kill in logic; at the ſame time I do 
not with to ſee men of their principles take the 
lead in the public affairs of this kingdom. | 

R. But are they not jufiified in their attempt 
to bring about a repeal * 

A. They mnſt not ſeek for a juſtification in 
their own doctrines, but they may find it in ſome 
of Mr. Burke's writings; I think it is that gen- 


. tleman (I beg his pardon if I miſtake) who doubts 
the right of the majority to bind the minority. 
No; If the diſſenters would abide by their own. 


rule of right, namely, that the general opinion of 
the people onght to be followed, and their 
will to be ebeyed, then the teſt act wonld not be 
repealed or altered, and they would give up the 
attempt till a change ſhall take placc in the pub- 
hc ſentiment: but no man follows his own rules 
of right and juſtice farther than they ſuit him; 
thence arites the neceſſity of poſitive law to fix 
rules and ſettle claims and pretenſions.---But 
what is the next grievance that you with to have: 

redrefled : 

R. Places, penſions, uſeleſs offices, and every 
kind of unneceſſary drain to the public treaſure. 


by ps 
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WY: And among theſe drains, as you are a con- 
vert of Dr. Prieſtley, 1 ſuppoſe you include the 
church eſtabliſhment. 

Ke. Perhaps I do think that it might be te 
or reformed. 

A. By reformed, do you mean done away 3 ? 

R. You may take it as j en pleaſe. 

A. I thought the repeal of the Teſt Act a queſ- 
tion of vaſt magnitude ; but the idea of doing 
away the church eſtabliſhment, and letting loote 
upon the public an infinity of preachers of ev 
kind and defcription without any fixed form of 
worſhip or place of religious inftruction to which 
people might reſort, and which might ſerve us a 
mound againſt an inundation of madneſs and 
folly, preſents to the imagination ſuch a picture 
of confuſion and horror that I ſcarce know how 
to contemplate its conſequences ; and yet this is 


* 


one of the probable effects to be expected from a 


Reform of Parliament if carried to the length of 
univerſal ſuffrage; for if, as J ſaid before, all 
_ deſcriptions of men were admiſhble i in the Houſe 
of Commons, it is impoſſible to ſay what parts of 
the preſent conſtitution they would throw down, 
or what they would build up upon its ruins ; it 
appears to me like breaking up ſociety and begin- 
ning the world anew: but to come more cloſely 
to the point---Firſt, with regard to places and pen- 
ſions: You cannot have a monarchy without a 
number of high offices about it, and every king 
muſt have it in his power to reward merit and 
paſt ſervices. I do not know what may be _ 

amount of the expenſe incurred by all the 
ſions and unneceffary places; but as the ſums of 
money diſpoſed of or laviſhed in that way are ex- 
pended again in the purchaſe of the luxuries and 
JuperfJuitics. of liſe, the benefit whereof is felt by 
F-2 tradet- 
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* 4radeſmen-and artiſts, it does not appear wo me ta 
= an evil of ſuch enormons magnitude as to call 


very loudly for redreſs. Suppoſe that the __ 


ſums of money that are now paid away for 


ſions and idle places, ſinecures, and ſuch like, | 
were paid as the intereſt of fifteen or ixteen mil- 
hons of money more than is at preſent owing, | 
whore would the difference be ? 


EK. Perhaps none at all; ſince whether 2000 


a year be paid to his grace as the intereſt of his 


money in the funds, or as the reward of his ſer- 


vices, it is the ſame thing to the public, they 


muſt pay it; and as it is brought into circulation 
again, they are as much enabled to pay penfions 
by the increaſed circulation as they are to pay 
taxes by the ſame means. The only point of 
doubt with me is, whether the evil of laying on 
4 tax, or the granting a penfion payable by the 
people, is remedicd by the contequent ſpending of 
the money among thoſe who are to pay it. 
A. I can give you no better proof than expe. 
rience. One hundred years ago it would have 
been difficult to raife five millions by taxes in one 
year, and now we can raiſe ſeventoen or eighteen 
millions. 

R. But is not this to be accounted for by the 
increaſe of trade and commerce? 

A. True: but what is it that gives life to 
trade and commerce? A quick conſumption 


of ihe Juxuries of life. In vain would the 


girls in the weſt of England make lace if there 
were not other women in circumſtances ſuf- 
ficiently affluent to purchaſe it. In vain would 
the potters in Statfordſhire make their mock 
china, if there were no rich families that could 
afford to break two or three ſets a year. Let me 
for a proof of this put a few queſtions to e | 

ay 


AD 

You have 2000. a year iſſuing from the 3 

cents; I taw you receive half that ſum at the Ia 

_ dividend. How did you diſpoſe of that money? 

K. I paid all my tradeſmen's bills; the coach- 

maker had 251. for repairs, and pew-painting my 

chariot ; between*qo and gol. went for ſome of 

| Wedgewood' s ware; my taylor had gol. ; and va- 

ill | ions other tradcfinen had their ſhares. A ve 

large ſum went to pay for lace and millinery for 

my wife and daughters; in a word, the greateſt 

part of the thouſand was paid away for articles of 
luxury. 

A. Then, except your butcher's bill, your 
baker's, your grocer's, and two or three others, 

your halt-yearis income went for the luxuries and 
ſuperfluities of life ! 

R. It is too true; it is aſtoniſhing to what a 
pitch Iuxury is carried by tolly. 

A. But after all, what is luxury but human 
induſtry : fine buildings, fine cloaths, fine coaches, 
fine every thing is the effect of human labour. 
And when you take a full view of the ſubject, it 

ſcems to amount to this: man is of an active diſ- 
poſition, he muit be employed, a certain quantity 

\ of labour is required for raiſing the neceffarics of 
life; and after thoſe are provided for in the fulleſt 

extent, every ſpecies of labour, direct it how you 

will, muſt be for the purpoſes of luxury, plea- 

fave, and amuſement. The effect of the na- 

tional debt has been to create a number of rich 

men, who, being able to ſpend a great deal of 

money, have given encouragement to, and whet- 

ted the induſtry of the poor; the latter, have 

invented articles of luxury, to tempt the money 

out of the rich men's pockets; they have facy 

ceeded, bought flock, received their dividends, 

1 became rich men in their turn. Luxury is 

injurious 
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injurious to ſome families, that have not bade 

enough to reſtrain their expenſes within their 
incomes; but it is the yery ſoul of trade and 
commerce. The ſame arguments which apply to 
the public debt, to places and pentions, apply 
with equal force to the royal eftabliſhment, and 
to the branches of the royal family: though 
they are in the receipt of large incomes, it fur- 
niſhes them with nothing more than the choice 


of luxuries and amuſements, whereon to ſpend 
their money. 


Of the real neceſfaries of life, 
they have no more than other people, and all the 
pre-eminence they enjoy, conſiſts in pomp, pa- 
rade, and external ſhow. The ſplendour of a 
court is in itſelf extremely infignificant, but it 
is neceſſary to impreſs the people with a high idea 
of royal dignity ;- if inſtead of laying the money 
out upon the purchaſe of fine dreſſes, fine 
coaches, fine bows, fine curtſies, and ſuch ſort 
of ware, as would find a market no where elſe, 
the royal family were to ſend the ſpecie out of | 
the kingdom, it would be a very ſerious injury to 
the nation; but as it is circulated again among 
all the ſubjects, it is evident that the royal eſta- 
bliſhment is not ſuch a burthen to the people, as 
thoſe who wiſh to put the world out of con- 
ceit with monarchy, endeavour to make us 
believe. But I ſhall now drop the ſubject of 
places and penſions, the miſchief of Gre con- 
fiſts more in the jealouſy and envy which they 
create, than in the additional burthens they im- 
poſe upon the people; befides, I know that it is 
the church that you ſtrike at, under the term of 
pnneceffary drain of public wealth. The hiſtory. 
of all churches, whether Chriſtian, Mahomedan, 
Jew, Pagan, or others, preſents a moſt unpleaſing 
picture _ I am free to admit, and 3 in 
fair 


. 8 
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_ fair argument it would go farther to prove, that 
they had nothing of divinity i in them, than all the 
books that ever were written on the ſubject. It 
would not be unfair reaſoning to ſay, that if there 
were any religion more pleaſing to the Almighty 
than another, he would not permit that religion 
to be debaſed and diſhonoured by thoſe whom he 
appointed to preach it. At the ſame time we 
muſt grant alſo, that if there ever was a ſyſtem 
of morality that bore the appearance of divine 
authenticity, it is that delivered in the four goſ- 
pels; I lay the epiſtles out of the queſtion, for 
they run into queſtions of theology, and have 
contributed to lay the foundation of all theolo- 
gical ſubtleties and diſputes that have bewildered 
and diſgraced the human underſtanding. But as 
the doctrine delivered by the Evangeliſts, is that 
which our clergy are commanded to preach to their 
congregations, fo, if they obey their orders, they 
can preach up nothing but what is very good, 
and extremely neceſſary to be inculcated into the 
minds of the common people. Again, as it is 
moſt eſſential to the good of ſociety, that the peo- 
ple ſhould be well inſtructed in morality, ſo it is 
neceſſary that the utmoſt care ſhould be taken to 
prevent any doctrine being propagated that may 
tend to debauch the morals of the people: thence 
ariſes the neceſſity of ſubordination in the church, 
that the parſon ſhould in tome mcaſure be an- 
ſwerable for his flock, the biſhop for the par- 
tons in his dioceſe, and the king, who 1s at the 
head of the church, for the appointment of the- 
biſhops. 

R. But in all your arguments, you ſeem to lay 
the Scriptures out of the queſtion; you never ſay 
2 word rg the Ed be of biſhops by the 
| . apoſtles 3 
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#p6ites ; nor whether orthodoxy requires fuel 5 
utficers 1 in the church, or not. 

A. In the beginning of our converſations, you 
well remember, that I told you of my intention 
to ſhew what was the intereſt of almoſt every in- 
dividual in this kingdom; namely, to ſupport 
the Conſtitution as it now ſtands; I never pro- 
miſed to inveſtigate the guid verum, quid falſum, 


but only the quid utile, quid non. 


R. But do you not acknowledge the exiſtence. 
of many abuſcs in the eſtabliſhed church ? 

A. Doubtlets there are; many of which might 
be corrected, without the leaſt danger to the con- 
ſtitution; as for example, plurality of livings; 
which it would be better, were it never diſpented | 
with. The tythes, as [ ſaid before, might be 


commuted with perfect ſafety, and with general, | 


if not univerſal ſatisfaction. 

N. But would not the doing away of eee 
be a vaſt ſaving to the nation? J 
Not a penn. 

R. You deal] in paradoxes. 

A. Where is the difference to you and me, 
whether the revenues annexcd to a biſhopric, be- 
lang to an ccclefiatiic. or a layman ? The church- 
men make a part of the community at large, and 
whether the property which they enjoy, be held 
by them as their ſalaries and emolument, or were 
held by others as rents of their freehold eſtates, - 
gan inake no difterence to the public. I will put 
the cate another way, and you may perhaps un- 
derſtand me better. Our parſon, you know, has 
an income of ,250/. a year in tythes; he collects 
it from ſeveral eſtates in the pariſh, whoſe total 
amount, according to the poor rates, is ſomething 
lets than 1700l. a year. Suppoſe that tythes 
were aboliſhed by act of parliament, what would 

be 


<2 >» 
be the conſequence ? why, every landholder in 


our pariſh of rool. a year, would raife his ren: 


upon the tenant 154. and all other landlords 
would raiſe theirs in the ſame proportion; theſe 
landlords would be great gainers, but the public 
would gain nothing, fince it is indifferent to them 


whether the 1950l. a year, (the rent and tythes 


added together) be divided between 15 or 16 
members of ſociety. | | 
R. Why then it ſeems that tythes are only a 


bad thing, as far as they tend to create animo- 


ſities and lawſuits, and to impede the progreſs of 
cultivation. 85 | N 

A. Even ſo; and when you talk about a ſaving 
to the nation, it is evident that you are in a miſ- 
take; fince the transferring of property from one 
ſubject to another, makes no actual increaſe or 


diminution to the riches of the nation. Perhaps 


it is better for the public to have a conſiderable 
ſhare of the lands and revenues of the kingdom, 
held by a wandering life-tenure, than to have it 
all fixed in families by hereditary ſucceſſion. It 
ſerves as a reſource for thoſe whoſe circumſtances 
require their children to be bred to the church. 
To purſue this argument any farther at preſent, 


would be of no ſervice to you or me, but upon 


the general view, I think the abolition of the 
church eſtabliſhment would be of no advantage 
to the nation in point of oeconomy, and ruinous 

in point of morality; ' | ED 
K. But might not the revenues of the. church 
be applied to the payment of the national debt, 
and benefit the public by eaſing them of taxes? 
A. With as much juſtice as they could with- 
hold the intereſt of your money in the funds. 
Great part of the tythes are lay property, and the 
preſentations to livings are in the hands of lay- 
men, 
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men, at leaſt a great part of them, and are as 
Sacred property as your or my eſtate; when you 
once break through the ſacredneſs of private pro- 
perty, every thing is over. I cannot diſcover 
any advantage that the public could derive from 
a dewnfall of the church; on the contrary, I can 
figure to myſelf a vaſt deal of miſchief which it 
might occation. 

R. What are theſe miſchief which you ap- 
prehend ? 

A. Firſt, the influx of nonſenſical preachers, 
and the conſequent ruin of morality. 

R. But as toleration prevails in this kingdom, 
preachers may now be multiplied ad infinitum. 

A. There are already too -many, and perhaps 
the preſent diſcontent is owing to their diſcourſes. 
Nothing is caſter, than for a popular fpeaker to 
raiſe the paſſions of mankind by drawifig fright- 
{al pictures; the beſt of inſtitutions may be ren- 
dered odious by partial repreſentations, without 
even having one falſhood in the compoſition ; 
for example, it is eaſy to calculate the vaſt ex- 
penſe of church eſtabliſhment, and the firſt idea 
that ſtrikes is, that the public would be ſo much 
the gainer by the abolition of the eſtabliſhment ; 
but the fact is, that the advantage would be felt 
by very few, compared to thoſe who would gain 
nothing at all. The enemies of the church have 
taken orcat pains to prejudice the world againft 
it, and [the members of it, having only a life-inte- 
reſt therein, have not taken ſo much trouble to 
refute the calumnies as it is their general intereſt 
to do; you are, however, not to conſider me as 
their defender, in what I have already ſaid; but 
only as an advocate for a church eſtabliſhment 
of tome kind or other, in order to have ſound 
morality preached among the people; ; and to 

prove 
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prove a ſupport to the crown, which not being 
permitted to keep up a ſtanding army in time of 
peace, muſt have a very ſtrong e . ſome 
means or other. 

R. Then you confider the church as a very 
neceſſary ſupport to royal authority. 

A. I do; but the influence of the clergy is not 
fo great now as it was formerly. Before the art 
of printing, and the liberty of the preſs were in- 
troduced into ſociety, the minds of the multitude 
were in the hands of the clergy; thence we hear 
of proſecutions for ſermons. Now the people 
are taught to read, and newſpapers are circulated 
in every village, the underſtandings of the peo- 
ple are led by ſophiſts and declaimers.— But what 
is the next abuſe which you wiſh to remove? 

R. The grand one of all is the corruption of 
Parliament. 

A. have been long looking for this; but as 
it will take up much time in the diſcuſſion, we 
will leave it till our next meeting. 
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FIFTH DIALOGUE. + 


£4.46 


Ct. | 


R. Y * E will now ; reſume our old ſubject of 
Reform, if it be agreeable to you; for I want to 


hear your ſentiments upon the corruption of Par- 


Hament. All the abuſes I have hitherto men- 
tioned, you have either explained away, or proved 
that wneir importance or evil is of leſs magnitude 


than is generally ſuppoſed. I hope, however, 


you will not attempt to treat this grievance as 


you have treated others. 


A. When I fee an apparent evil, the firſt thing 
J conſider is the remedy, whether poffible or not: 


and the ſecond thing I confider is, what inlet 


would there be opened to other evils, if this one 
were done away. There is an old ſaying, f 
two evils, chuſe the leaſt.” Do you aſſent to the 
wiſdom of this precept? | 
R. If you have nothing but the choice of 
evils, then ſurely wiſdom bids one take the leaſt ; 
but if I can turn one evil out, and ſhut the door 
againſt another, that ſeems to me to "we the wiſeſt 
of all. ̃ 
A. You are quite right. Now your complaint 
is, that the majority of the Houſe of Commons 
is corrupt, that many boroughs are at the diſpo- 
ſal of the miniſter, -that the repreſentatives of 
others are bought over; and, in ſhort, that the 
ity of the Houſe are not guided by con- 
icience, but by intereſt, in the votes which they 
| 5 give. 


(% 

gre. Is not hes: ſubſtance of yo com- 
plaint ? | | | 

R. Nearly fo. | 

A. I might ſay, that all this is clamour, md 
not poſſible to be proved; but I will not take 
hat ground; Iwillforargument's fake allow, that 
a majority of the Houſe of Commons will ſay 
Ts or #0 to any queſtion propoſed, according as 
the miniſter may direct; I will in my admiffion 


go ſtill farther, and allow it to be a great evil; | 


and I with it were pollible to correct it, ſo as te 
make men vote according to their conſciences, 


and to ſtudy the public intereſt more, and their 


own leſs; but, alas! the truth is, that every man 
makes ſelf the center of all the combinatins in 
this world. Moralifis may blame this propenfity 
in men; but it is impoſſible to be otherwiſe; 
whilt1 feel all my own wants and wiſhes imme- 
diately, and thoſe of others by reflection only, 
can it be doubicd, which will have the greateſt 
influence upon my conduct? think how ſtrong 
are the motives to ſerve one's ſelf, compared with 
the motives to ſerve another. We may lament 
or condemn the ſelfiſnneſs of our nature; but it 
never can bc otherwiſe, unleſs the Great Creator 
thought fit to render another man's miſery as diſ- 
treſſing to my feelings, as my own miſeries are: 
and allo to make me ake of his joys, in as 
high a degree as he enjoys them himſelf. Now, 
as this cannot be the caſe, it is impoſſible tor a 
man to be other than ſ{clfiſh. TI can ſcarcely call 
10 mind any author of eminence, {Lord Shafteſ- 
bury excepted) who has not allowed, that man 
ig bad and full of vice; the only difference is, 


ſome authors look upon the vices of men as the 


effect of weakneſs; others, as the effect of mad- 
neſs; and others again, as the effect of a natural 
| e 
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depravity Mandeville and Hobbes are of tlie laſt 


opinion, er I think with them; but whether the 
vices of man be the effect of weakneſs, madneſs, 


or depravity, their operation is the ſame. Now 


ſuch being the nature of man, the firſt thing which 
he conſiders, when he gets into power, is how he 
can gratify his own inclination ; if he is a vain, 
or very ambitious man, he joins oppoſition for 
the ſake of acquiring popularity and fame; if he 
& a covetous man, he joins miniſtry, in the hope 
of ſharing in the loaves and. fiſhes. His own 
dear ſelf is the ſpring that moves the machine. 
R. But do you think there are no, inſtances of 
men voting according to their conſdiences, with- 


aut being governed by any of theſe paſſions you 


have mentioned ? | 
4. T ſhould be ſorry to think hive was no in- 
ſtance; but the number of the impartial and juſt 
n is ſo ſmall, as to be unable to make head 
inſt the other parties. Now, if you agree with 


. me that ſelf is the center to which a man refers 


every thing in this world, let us fee what would 


de the conſequence of a miniſter's incapacity or 


unwillingneſs to obtain by indirect means a ma- 
jority in the Houſe of Commons. | | 

R. Why the conſequence would be, eternal 
oppoſition to all his meaſures. 

A. And his loſs of office; for it is agreed, that 
no man can be miniſter, except one that can go- 
vern, lead, or obtain the ſupport of the Com- 
mons. If you had a Houſe of Commons elected 
by the people at large, and the miniſter could 
not lead them, he muſt reſign his employment, 
and the leader of the Commons muſt take his 
place; if this leader could not be brought, over 
to the intereſt of the court, the firit thing he 
would be likely to do, would be reducing the 

| power 


„ 
power of the crown; and this would probably 
end in the deſtruction of the monarchy, church, 
and every pillar of the preſent Conſtitution. No 
human being, as I ſaid before, can foreſee what 
would be the conſequence of a Houſe of Repre- 
ſentatives elected by the people at large. That 
corruption 1s an evil I admit, find it where you 
will; but if the taking away of that evil, ſhould 
open a door to anarchy and confuſion, the reme- 
dy would be worſe than the diſeaſe. Again, let 
me call your attention to the Conſtitution of this 
government: the king is not entruſted with a 
large ſtanding army in time of peace; and why ? 
becauſe an ambitious king might turn that force 
againſt the liberties of the people ; now at the 
fame time that the king is not allowed to have a 
ſtanding army to entorce obedience, you are 
againſt allowing him the means of procuring 
- obedience by the gentler means of influence; 
ſtill you require an executive power to be vigo- 
rous, to preſerve the internal peace of the king- 
dom, and to defend us againſt our foreign enemies. 
You are worſe than Pharaoh, who demanded 
bricks from the Iſraelites, and yet would allow 
them no ſtraw towards making them; you want 


a watch to go without a ſpring, or a waggon 


without horſes; for my own part, I look upon 
government as I do upon that large oak, that 
grows in yonder meadow ; it covers a great deal 
of ground with its branches, and ſpoils a confi- 
derable ſhare of graſs; but it affords ſhade to the 
cattle in ſummer, and protects them from ſtorms 
in winter; ſo it is with government, it takes 
from me a great part of my income, but it repays 


O 


me with its protection from foreign and domeſtic 


Enemies, 
R. But 
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Ke. But ſome governments are conducted with 
leſs expenſe than others; and if you can have 


equal protection for one-fifth,of your income, is 
not that better than paying one-half, or more, as 


you do at preſent? 


1 


A. Againſt this objection I have two things to 


urge; one is, that were there an independent 
Houſe of Commons, elected by univerſal ſuffrage, 
I can have no ſecurity for my property at all; and 
the other is, if the bulk of my property were fe- 
eure, I have no certainty that our then rulers 


would not help themſelves as liberally from the 


public purſe, or more ſo, than the preſent; we 
might paſs from bad to worſe; but I tee no prot- 
pect of bettering our ſituations. But when you 


talk ſo much about a corrupted Houle of Com- 


mens, one would expect to tee you come forward, 
and ſtate tome inſtances of their having betrayed 


their traſt; of their having voted for meaſure 


that were favourable to the court, and injurious 


to the. people, before I could think of making 


tuch an alteration in Parliament as the Reformers 
demand: I ſhould like to have it made out 


clearly, that the pretent repreſentatives are une- 


qual to the duty expected from them. Now 1 
caunot-charge my memory with one inſtance of 
the Houfe of Commons having done a thing for 
tome years paſt, that was generally allowed to be 


wrong. In all great queſtions, if the Houſe has 


been divided within doors, the people have been 
divided in opinion without doors; and when one 
part of the nation approves their conduct, and 
another part condemns, who can take upon him- 
{elf to ſay poſitively, that they did wrong or 
nght, ſince in ſuch a caſe, wrong and right is 
mere matter of opinion? | | 


3 R. Have 


C84 -) 
Ke. Have you forgot the American War? 
A. No; but at the commencement of that wat 


the nation was extremely divided in opinion. 


The right of taxation was defended as well as 


denied; it was a matter of doubt whether it was 


expedient to enter into war or not, and when the 
people themſelves are divided, let the Houſe of 
Commons vote as they may, they cannot pleaſe 
all parties. When the war proved unſucceſsful, 


the nation grew tired of the expenſe, and the 
cConſequent evils of it, ſomewhat ſooner than the 


Miniſtry choſe to put a ſtop to them. That tar- 
dineſs ſeems to have been the cauſe of the preſent 
demand for a Reform; for when the Oppofition 
found that the majority of the Houſe could not 
be brought to diſcountenance the continuation of 

the war, they raiſed a cry againſt corruption, and 

put the people upon demanding, a Reform in Par- 

liament. This much, however, may be inferred 
from the Hiſtory of the American War, that 
whenever the people of this country are nearly 


unanimous in their demands, it is not prudent, 


jf poſſible, to refuſe them. That petitions for or 

againſt any particular meaſure are often times 
fhighted, is true, but it is only when it is known that 
a portion of the people petition, not through want 

but folicitation. We ſaw in the caſe of the fied 


Ruſſian War, that the general diſapprobation of 


the people was ſufficient to overawe the Miniſtry, 
and to make them lay aſide the idea of engaging 
in the conteſt, even though the majority in 
both Houſes were in its favour. To the pre- 
ſent war, I believe by far the majority of the 
people gave their hearty approbation, however 
weary they may be of it now that experience has 
convinced them of their error. I am not con- 
ſcious of one inſtance, —_ the . of 
_ | ar 
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. ſuppoſing it to be a fact that they 


are as corrupt as the Reformers pretend, has been 


of any great prejudice to the nation at large, 


fince the will of the people, when it becomes ge- 
neral, always is and always muſt be complied 
with. It is allowed by moſt writers of eminence, 


both ancient and modern, that a mixed form of 


government is the beſt and moſt durable, and it 
goes upon a very true ſuppoſition that all men 
are too fond of power to be truſted with too large 


a ſhare ; thence the neceſſity and the conſequent 


introduCtion of check upon check, that is, King, 
Lords and Commons. Now, the point at ĩſſue 
between you and me is, whether the people have 
or have not as great a ſhare and influence in the 


affairs of State as they could have conſiſtently 


with their own welfare. The people's legal 
right to petition is never diſputed, and if they 
can obtain whatever they aik for, with a tolerable 


degree of unammity, what would you defire . 


more? But you ſay, the people are not equally 
repreſented ; the boroughs, many of them, are 
at the diſpoſal of the miniſter, and he can carry 
any queſtion he pleaſes, however detrimental to 


the public. Granting all that you ſay to be true, 


yet what does it prove more than this, that una- 
nimity, or at leaſt a majority of opinions, is ne- 


ceſſary for the conducting of buſineſs ? that that 


unanimity cannot be procured, ſuch is the per- 


verſcneſs of human nature, without influence and 


patronage. 


R. But you ſeem to be begging the queſ- 
tion. Do you think that men never act con- 
tcientiouily : ? 


A. Some few perhaps do, but the number 1s 


. too ſmall to counterpoiſe the weight of thoſe 


who act otherwiſe; but let me atk you, do you 


q 
: 
t 
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thiuk that the eternal oppoſition (which it is the 
faſhion of this country to make) to every miniſ- 
terial meaſure, is the effect of ſound e 
and good conſeience? 

R. No. I ſuppoſe the Oppoſition is made 
rather to the man than to the meaſure, - 


A. What reaſon have you then to hope, that 
a Houſe of Commons elected by univerſal faf- 


frage, and compoſed of God knows what cha- 
racters, would not reſiſt every meaſure that a 


miniſter might propoſe, for the fake of turning 


him out and ſupplying his place? Now, ſhould 
that be the caſe, let us look forward to the con- 
ſequence. Either there muſt be a perpetual 
change of miniſters, or public buſineſs muſt be at 
a ſtand; for no miniſter, let his conduct be ever 
ſo good or his intentions ever ſo pure, would 
have a ſupport ſufficient to go on with his admi- 
niſtration, if he had it not in his power to re- 
ward his ſupporters. Do you not perceive that 
oppoſition in this country is reduced to a ſyſtem? 
you ſee two leaders pitted againſt each other, 
each has his phalanx, and probably moſt of the 
ſpeakers have their parts aſſigned like a company 


of actors at Drury-lane. Now, if we had no 
perpetual or hereditary magiſtrate, with power ſuf- 
ficient to controul theſe wordy warriors, the con- 


teſt would be decided, not by an appeal to the 
public judgment, but by the {word or bludgeon. 
If I am wrong in ſaying that oppoſition is re- 
_ duced to a ſyſtem, how can you account for the 
eternal difference of opinion that ſubſiſts in all 
political queſtions between. the two great charac- 
ters in this kingdom? Aſk the opinion of theſe 
two men upon a point of the Roman or Grecian 
Hiſtory, or even of the Hiſtory of this Country, 
if the fact happened two hundred years back, 

Re and 


„ 

and there will be the moſt perfect harmony be- 
tween them. But an oppoſition in this country is 
of vaſt uſe. It prevents a miniſter from doing 
many things which his love ef power might in- 
duce him to do, were he not afraid of being expoſed 
to the public indignation and reſentment. By 
means of the ſpeeches for and againſt every queſ- 
tion of importance, (and theſe ſpeeches publiſhed 
as they are, with great care and correctneſs, ge- 
nerally contain all that can be ſaid on beth ſides 
of the queſtion) the public are enabled to form 
a very juſt opinion of its merit or demerit, If 
the meaſure be in its own nature ſo bad as to 
alarm the minds of the people, a loud clamour is 
raiſed, and miniſtry are obliged to deſiſt or repeal, 
This appears to me to be that exact ſhare of de- 
mocracy which is neceſſary to conſtitute a good 
government. It is with governments as with che- 
mical mixtures; it is experience only that finds 
out the due proportion of each ta conſtitute a 
good medicine: but you, and all thoſe who cla- 
mour for a Reform in Parliament, are of opinion, 

that there can never be too much of democracy 
in a free government; but if you could be per- 
ſuaded to abandon that wild idea of the people's 
being enlightened, and conſequently more capa- 
ble of governing themſelves, and would conſent 
to take experience for your guide, you would 
tind that there does not exiſt one vice or folly in 
the maſt abominable deſpot, that has not been 
found to exiſt in as high a degree in popular aſ- 
ſemblies. We have ſeen lately as much malice, 
pride, revenge, folly, blindneſs, injuſtice, cru- 
elty, in a word, every thing that is bad, in a Na- 
tional Convention, as ever has been recorded in 
the hiſtory of the moſt execrable tyrant : but 
there is a danger of which you ſeem not to be 
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aware. When the people are once et upon 
ſtruggling for power, can you tell where they 
will ſtop? Can you quote me an inſtance in all 
your reading, which I know to be extenſive, of a 
popular aſſembly that once began to ſtruggle vio- 
lently for power, that ever was content with a 
juſt and reaſonable ſhare? 

R. Then the ſubſtance of your opinion is, that 
no reform ouglit to take place. 

A. I ſhould be unwilling to ſay. that decidedly 
alſo; for if a ſmall alteration could be made in 
order to quiet the minds of the people, and at 
the ſame time not to endanger the conſtitution by 
the introduction of novelties, I ſhould have no 
objection ; but to ſay where we ſhould begin or 
where we ſhould end, would require abilities, 
talents, knowledge, and judgment, far ſuperior 

to what has fallen to my ſhare. I would much 
rather go on as we are than give encouragement 
to any plan for reform that did not carry upon its 
face the moſt evident demonſtration that it could 
do no miſchief. Argument 1s ſo treacherous, and 
we ſo ſeldom in our reaſoning take into our con- 
ſideration all the little circumſtances that may 
materially affect the concluſion, that I muſt con- 
feſs my fears of being generally miſled by ratio- 
cination, particularly in matters concerning go- 
vernment, where an error may involve us in the 
moſt unhappy conſequences, 

R. Then J am to infer from the tenor of all 
your converfation, that you are not an anti-re- 
former, but an anti- revolutioniſt: ſo far I agree 
with you; and the only difference, were we ta 
carry our argument farther, would be, what 
abuſes could be reformed and corrected without 
W the conſtitution. | 
| A. Even 


a gt | io: 
A. Even ſo. 


R. But J am not ſatisfied — with your | 


opinion concerning right. 

4. People do not always diſtinguiſh with ex- 
actneſs between right uſed as a ſubſtantive, and 
right uſed as an adjective. We fay, it is right to 
do this and wrong to do that, and we mean uo- 
thing more than proper or, umproper, expedient 
or inexpedient : but when we. uſe the word 


right, jus, as a ſubſtantive, we mean a well- 
| founded, indefeaſible claim. Now in a ſtate of 


nature there can be no right or jus. It is the oft- 
zpring of human laws. Jus ſhould be founded 


upon juſtitia, and ſome theoretic writers ſay, that 


there can be no jus without it: that may be true 
in theory but not in practice with any nation in 
the univerſe. The law that gives to the firſt-born 
the whole of his father's property, if it conſiſts in 
a ſtechold eſtate, and divides it equally among 
the brothers and ſiflers, if it conſiſts in goods or 
money, may be ſounded upon feudal expediency, 
hut was never founded upon juſtice ; but as to 


the rights of the people, they are exactly what 


the conſtitution of their country gives them, 
more in ſome nations and leſs in others. If a ſo- 
ciety were broke up, the rights of the people 
would be every thing, becauſe they would have 
power over cvery thing; but if a new ſociety were 
about to be formed, ſtrict juſtice would require 
equality in every thing. Expediency and the in- 
tereſt of every individual would forbid it. That 
every man ſhould enjoy the fruits of his own la- 
bour is a principle of ſtrict juſtice ; but as ſome 
men would labour more than others, and be 
more fortunate in their endeavours, inequality of 
Penny muſt take place, and conſequently an 

inequality 


ca 
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inequality of rights. If an angel from heaven. 
were to act as arbiter wa the ſettling of rights 1 in 
a ſociety, how would he act? He would give to 
all claſſes of people ſuch ſhares as would beſt 
promote and ſecure the general happineſs of the 
whole... Such are the rights upon which the peo- 
ple ſhould inſiſt, in beginning a government, iI 
it were poſſible to find out with preciſion what 
thoſe rights really were. It is this deſderatum in 
politics "that creates all the controverfies among 
men. We do not know what the people ſhould 
have and what they ſhoald not: now in this 
ſtate of uncertainty, Prudence bids us keep the 
ſhip as ſhe goes, if the goes through the water 
without endangering her maſts or her cargo. To 


apply all that I have ſaid to the fulfilling of my 


promiſe made in the firſt day's converfation--I | 


lay, that it is to the intereſt of all clafles of peo- 
ple in this kingdom to guard againſt dangerous 
innovation. I have ſhown that a l Reforn in Par- 
liament carried to the length of univerſal ſuffrage, 
would be pregnant with dangers of the utmoſt 
magnitude, and that might lead to a total ſub- 
verſion of the conſtitution. Would a change of 
government be advantageons to the ſtockholder ? 
Surely no; for his intereſt lies in tupporting it. 
To the landholder ? No: for he has to dread an 
Agrarian law. To the merchant? No; for he 


has to fear a confiſcation of property. To the 


artiſt ? No; for he will have no market for the 
works of genius. The ſame anſwer applies to 
the ſhop-keepers, tradeſmen, artificers, and eve- 
ry clais of men that get their bread by their in- 
duſtrious labour. To the very poor I ſay——You 
have pariſhes to apply to in caſes of extreme diſ- 
n our whilſt wealth and property reigns 


among 
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among the higher orders of ſociety, you will ne- 
ver fail of benefiting by their charity and muni- 
ficence. If the laws are overturned, your ſhare 
n the ſcramble may be determined by the exam- 
jiple of France, where the poor are put into a ſtate 
of requiſition, forced by dread of inſtant death 
into a ſervice for which they were never qualified, 
and periſh by thouſands from all the calamities of 
foreign and civil wars. Few, very few, in a re- 
volution are gainers in the end, compared to 
thoſe who firſt loſe every thing that is dear to 
them in this world, and then their own lives into 
the bargain. Believe me there is no man Wo 
caſts up coolly ahd deliberately all the evils that 
are likely to befal him when his country is con- 
vulſed by internal agitations, and compares the 
magnitude of affliction he muſt endure if they 
ſhould be realized, ' with the ſmallneſs of the 
_ pleaſure and ſatisfaction he will or can enjoy from 
the moſt happy fortune, but muſt ſoon be con- 
vinced of the folly of lending his affiſtance to in- 
creaſe difturbance. You may, perhaps, think me 
the apologiſt of abuſe, and if this came from a 
-miniſterial writer it would ſubject him to very un- 
pleaſant obſervations. It might be called an un- 
paralleled piece of impudence to admit corrup- 
tion and to defend it, and this I have been obliged 
in ſome mecature to do gn theſe converſations : 
but 1 have done it becauſe I know that the nature 
of man in its preſent civilized and luxurious 
ſtate is ſuch as not to do without it: but my 
principal object is to ſhew that thoſe who expect 
from a Reform in Parliament to have Halcyon 
days and a regenerated race of human beings, 
Will find themſelves wocfully miſtaken, and in 
all probability will pay dear, very dear, ſor the 
— | diſcovery 
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Aiſcoyery of their error. The fact is, if you wiſh 
to have men as virtuous as they were formerly, 
they muſt all be as poor as they were formerly. 


Cincinnatus and Camillus lived in the days when 
Rome was very young and poor; and, perhaps, 
the offices they declined were much more trou- 
bleſome than profitable. With due reſpect to 
the enlighteners of the preſent age, I muſt ſay, 


that they are but poor philoſophers. They want 
to inſpire two paſſions in the fame breaſt that 


are directly oppofite to each other, namely, 


love and contempt of money : to mereaie trade 


and commerce they praiſe the zeal and induſtry 
of the merchant, which is but another word for 
avarice; and to make men ſerve their counjry, 
they tell us that wealth is an abominable corrupt- 
ing thing, and ought to be utterly deſpited, 
Again; theſe enlighteners of the public” mind, 
though they know that experience is the touch- 


| None of truth, never think of waiting to ſee what 


will be the fortune of the French republic after 
external peace is reſtored, but are for hurrying 
us with the ga ira tune into the fame ſteps that led 


to the French Revolution. Common prudence 


would ſay, wait twenty or thirty years at leaſt 
before you form an idea of what may be the re- 
ſult, Imitate the example of the farmers, who, 
if their landlord makes any attempt of improving 
the lands which he keeps in his own occupation, 
will wait two or three ſeaſons with great patience 


and ſang froid, to obſerve whether the return be 


ſuitable to the expenſe, This haſte and precipt- 


tancy alone would be an argument ſufficiently 
 MNrong to prove that their oſtenſible object is not 


the true one. 
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R. I cannot anſwer for the purity of any man's 
intentions but my own. My wiſhes are all di- 
rected to the public happineſs; and I would nat 
lend my aid or aſſiſtance to any party of men 
that I ſuſpected of having any thing but the 
good of the country at heart. 1 
A. $0 far we coincide in opinion, and if any 
thing I have ſaid on the fubject of reform ſhould 
be of ſufficient weight to make you pauſe, and 1 
ſeriouſly think of the conſequences, I have 
gained all that I intended. I do not expect you 
to be convinced; but I hope I have faid enough 
to make you reflect; and I affure you alſo, that 
in all the arguments I have uſed in my conver- 
ſation with you, and in all the arguments I uſe 
in my canverſation with others, I have but one 
object in view, namely, that of peace and con- 
cord. I ſee. much to blame in all parties, and I 
would to God it were in my power to reconcile 
all differences. If I were allowed to ſpeak with 
freedom to all deſcriptions of men, I would ſay 
firſt to the miniſter— Sir, you are, by ſtation 
* and office, the vice- father of the people: it 
is your province to apportion the burthens of 
& flate among them. Cruſh not, with increaſ- 
„ ing weight thoſe whoſe burthens already E 
© ſqueeze them to the earth. When you ſet 
down to a ſumptuous daily feaſt, remember 
that there are many of your fellow-creatures 
that want bread: it 1s in your power to deal 
out happineſs and miſery to your maſter's 
% people. Shelter not yourſelf from blame un- 
5 Me the ſhadow of the Parliament, for we 
„ know that taxation is your province, and in 
c your hands.” To the Lords I would ſay 
For your own fake, make light the weight of 
| | e ariſto⸗ 
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te ariſtocracy.” To the Commons—< Look over 
« your ſtatute books, expunge and repeal the 
© oppreſſive laws made by your predeceſſors : 
„ repcal the game laws, and give not your ene- 
* mies an occaſton to ſay that you cheriſh the 
remains of Norman tyranny ; correct the 
| 4 abuſes of Government, and deviſe means to 
prevent their renovation; prove yourſelves 
not only the repreſentatives, but the real and 
** ſincere friends of the people at large, and the 
<« guardians of the poor in particular.” To the 
Clergy I would fay—*< Covet not pluralities ; re- 
_ © tide in your reſpective pariſhes ; attend to the 
„ morals of the people; win their affections by 
charity and benevolence ; conſent to a fair com- 
% mutation of tythes ; do not, by your avarice, 
_* obſtruct the increaſing cultivation of the lands, 
“ nor tax the labour of the induſtrious peaſant ; 
prove, by your moderation, that you are the 
true ſhepherds, and not the hirelings deſcribed 
nin the Scripture; recollect that the times arc 
critical, and demand your ntmoſt vigilance to 
e watch over the morals of the people ; coun- 
<. teract the poiſon inſtilled into their minds by 
H applying that certain antidote; a faithful dif- 
charge of your important duties ; and demon- 
ſtrate to your enemies that you are not the lazy 
© drones of the hive, that rob the poor, induſ- 
« trious bees of the largeſt portion of their ho- 
% ney.” To the Lawyers I would ſay “ Make 
_ * ſmooth the path to juſtice: let not the number 
and weight of unneceffary fees drive away the 
injured ſuitor from your. courts 5 let no man 
© have it in his power to ſay, that Injury op- 
“ preſſes. leſs than Fuftice.” To the leaders of 
that ſociety who ſtile themſelves the Friends of 
the People I would ſay—“ If you meant to act 
J. 2 wo: up 
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oo 
« up to the characters you profeſs, why lead 


„ the people into tumult and inſurrection? 
% why awaken them to wants which they never 


« felt, and urge them to demand rights of 
« which they do not know the meaning?” To 


the leaders I would ſay ſeverally—* You that 


have already created a large revenue in human 


„ folly, do not hope to raiſe a greater from hu 


* man madneſs!” To another“ You that 
c have fair expectations in the north, whoſe ta- 
< lents, if not of the very firſt rate, are reſpect- 
* able enough to hope for the firſt offices in this 
kingdom, what do you expect from ſowing the 
5* ſceds of diſcontent among the people? You 
*© have every thing to loſe, and nothing to gain. 


your aim, turn your eyes to France, and ſee 


ce If the juvenile ambition of leading a party be 


«& the dreadful conſequences of popular favour. 


* Sec La Fayette, the pedagogue of French li- 
berty, driven from his country, and forced 
& to, ſeck an aſylum in a Prufſian prifon, to 
ſave himſelf from the vengeance of his own 
& diſciples. Look at Dumourier, an exile, odi- 


«ous to God and man, an outcaſt of ſociety, 
Tat can ſcarcely find a place whereon to reſt 
« his head. Look at the fate of Petion, Ma- 


rat, and Robelpicrre, all raiſed by popular fa- 
<« your to the higheſt pinnacle of glory, in or- 
* der to make their fall the more tremendous. 
It is not the inſtability of the people's diſpoſi- 
ec tion that hurried theſe men to their graves ; 
<« but the pceple in time diſcovered the fallacy of 
te pretended friendſhip. An uſeful leſſon to hy- 
* pocriſy and diflimulation.” To another I 
would fay—* Your abilities are great; but great 
as they are, your ſucceſs has been equal to 
„them. Lou are at the head of your profef- 

| * — > | ( ſion, 


* 
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ſion, on which you confer more honour than 


you receive therefrom. Your heart I believe 


<< to be good, and your intentions to be pure; 
but it does ſometimes happen with the beſt of 
men, that their zeal overwhelms their judg- 


ment. Remember that you owe your fortune 


to the laws of this country. Do not reſemble 
the adder that ſtung the boſom which called it 
* back to life.“ To the pcople I would fay— 

Be cautious in the ſelection of your friends: 
Remember how the people have been treated 
by their treacherous, friends in a neighbouring 
country. What ſecurity can you demand, or 
what ſccurity can your friends give, that as ſoon 


« as you have ſurrendered: yqur rights into their 


„ hands, they will treat you with more lenity or 


juſtice than your cotemporaries have been 
< treated? If you have grievances, make them 
© known ſubmiſſively to the king, and, as the 
common father of his people, he will rejoice 


« in being your deliverer. And laftly, join 


* with me in this ſhort prayer—s Jive Peace in 
< our days, O Lord!“ 


- — © dev TAI] 
F 1 N 1 8. 8 00 . 
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